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acerbity and blundering, which suggests the idea 
that the same “sweet and cunning jhand” has 
conducted all these attempts at demolition ; and 
now the architect’s turn to be cursed has come 
round again, and the thunders of the Quarterly 
are once more launched at his head, in an article 


excuse for a repetition of the former attack on 
any one who is weak enough to make a drawing 
of a building, and of the apotheosis of the 
British workman as “ the hope of English archi- 
tecture.” The articleis, in substance, 
“ Of that which went before, the brother” ;— 

it contains the same kind of reckless assertion, 
without proofs, and the same violent and incon- 
siderate class prejudice ; but the writer has been 
even less careful of his “guard” than on the 
former occasion, and has allowed zeal so far to 
outrun discretion, as in more than one instance 
to have stultified himself in a sufficiently edify- 
ing manner. 

The text of the article is Mr. Fergusson’s now 
well-known denunciation of all post-Renaissance 
architecture as a worthless sham. A criticism 
which places modern architecture on an entirely 
different footing from ancient, and recognises in 
it the productions of a system less true, simple, 
and genuine, than that which governed Greek 
and Gothic architecture, is so far, perfectly 
rational and justifiable. To say, however, that 


produced upon a faulty principle, therefore they 
are all artistically worthless, is quite another 
thing ; and Mr. Fergusson himself, though he 
does in words say this, or something very like 
it, practically contradicts himself by devoting a 
large and laboriously compiled book to the illus- 
tration of this despised phase of architecture, 
and by bestowing on many of its examples 
liberal and well-merited praise. 
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varger demands upon his powers of contrivance 
it is neither unnatural nor unfitting that he 
should be less at liberty to take an active part in 
che carrying out of the work than the Greck 
architect, if this be so; but for this opinion, for 
the statement that Ictinus and Callicrates 
“ bpilt” the Parthenon with their own hands, 
there is simply no evidence whatever, one way 
or the other. It suits the Reviewer's purpose to 
take it so, and that is all. 

When we come to the Gothic period, our in- 
structor shines even more luminously. One 
moment his beau ideal seems to be the uncon- 
certed indulgence of each workman in the 
caprice of the moment :— 

“ Changes of detail or of plan are prompt, open, and 
decided; and at once, without the painfal preparation of 
the schoolmah or the office clerk, the utterance is given, 
and a new line of poetry is in a moment added to the refined 
benificent enjoyment of the world.” 

This last bit of twaddle means, we suppose, 
that the Medisoval workman made no bones of 
cutting an arch short at one side, or placing a 
window out of centre with the gable, if it came 
handy at the moment. But at the end of the 
next paragraph we read of the Duomo at Pisa 
that— 

“The stones seem cut and fixed in some instinctively 
harmonious way, each by a separate workman, yet in 
perfeet and spontaneous concert with a general design,’ 

Who made the “general design” (as such 
things do not make themselves) the Reviewer 
does not take the trouble to tell us. But he 
makes amends by his eloquent description of 
the work of erecting a monastery on the island 
of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire, “in the reign of 
Edgar,” under the superintendence of one 
4&dnothus, the “master- workman.” The 
monastery was built at the expense of Aylwine, 
lord of the island, and dnothus was chief of 
the workmen, “and he made a fine building 
of it.”” 

‘* He set out the plan of the foundations, and dug out 
the ground, The central tower of the church, however, 
began to crack, and Aidnothus hed to report the failure 
to Aylwine, who agreed to find the money for the restora- 
tion. The labourers approached the tower by the roof, 
and, going stoutly to work, razed it to the very ground, 
dug out the treacherous earth, made the foundation sure, 
and again ‘rejoiced to see the daily progress of the work.’ 
What a contrast ali this is to our present condition and 
practice!” 

Truly, we should think so! In the present 
day the “architect” wou'd have examined the 
foundation first and discovered if it was stable, 
and have concreted it if necessary; if he had 
neglected this, and the tower fell down, would 
any committee or body of shareholders be 
pacified with his assurance that he had worked 
at the digging of the foundations with his own 
hands? We trow not. 

Subsequently to this a considerable portion of 
the article is taken up with excerpts from Mr. 
Street’s book on “ Gothic Architecture in Spain,” 
iu which that gentleman has given instances in 
the history of Spanish architecture of the 
designer of, and constructor for, the building 
being one and the same person; from which it 
is supposed that the author of the book is con- 
victed of being entirely misled by words, and of 
not perceiving that there was no such thing in 
existence as an architect in the modern sense at 
all. Of the inference teally to be drawn from 
these and other similar records much might 
be said, Passing over an attack on Giotto, for 
having “designed” the Florence Campanile, 
instead of allowing it to grow of itself out of the 


the workman was the master. His often questionabk 
social status did not in the least affect his dominant 
position in the world of art; and if we go to Athens. 
where art reached its ancient climax, and inquire what 
were the value and condition of an architect in Greece, 
Plato has furnished us with a complete reply. He says 
that ‘you could buy’ (pia) ‘sa common builder’ 
(rixrova) ‘ for five or six mine at most, but a master 
workman’ (’apytrixrova) ‘not even for ten thousend 
drachma, for there sre few of them even among all the 
‘Greeks,’ Thus in Plato’s time—and he was born but three 
years after Phidiss had died,—the master workman might 
in common conversation be referred to as a slave,” &c, 

The R»viewer’s object is to show that men 
like Phidias held merely the rank of a “ builder's 
foreman” of the present day; accordingly, it is 
convenient to him to translate xpiaio into its 
blunt literal meaning, “to buy,” though it must 
be obvious that it is here equivalent to “ hiring ” 
or “engaging.” Our readers will perhaps 
remember that this very passage was adduced 
on the occasion of the previous article in 
the Quarterly, as proving exactly the con- 
trary, viz., the superior status and educa. 
tion of the architect in Greece. To which 
conclusion the quotation most naturally lends 
itself we leave to the candid reader. At the 
close of the next paragraph we have another 
specimen of the writer’s powers of twisting 
evidence. He quotes from Plato again :— 

“ The master workman does not rule himself, but is the 


Nothing, we should imagine, could be much 
clearer in its bearing than this. The apy:ricrwy 
was the mind of the work, and directed the 
hands; and that the word was used in the same 
sense as the modern “ architect” is evident from 
the fact that in the original Greek, as with us, it 
acquired the secondary meaning of an “ author” 
or “contriver,” just as we commonly speak of 
@ man being “ the architect of his own fortunes.” 
From this, however, the Quarterly Solon deduces 
the conclusion that the person spoken of was a 
working foreman. “Four such persons,” he 
observes, “ were engaged on the foundations of 
the temple of the Olympian Jove at Athens.” 
“If we imagine, then, a dozen architects em- 
ployed on the foundations of the Law Courts, we 
shall recognise the difference between the ancient 

To persons who do not understand or reflect 
upon the matter, this last turn may seem 
specious, no doubt; but the Reviewer quite 
forgets the immense difference between building 
a Greek temple and building Law Courts, It may 
be very possible that the Greek architect was 
more on the works than the modern one is, and 
that he did not make elaborate drawings before. 
hand; but the refined lines and proportions o 
the Greek temple must have been set out in some 
way before they could be accurately worked and 
built: the only real distinction between drawing 
them to a small scale first, and setting them out 
full-size, piecemeal, without .any preliminary 
drawing, is that the former process saves much 
time afterwards, and tends to ensure general 
correctness. We call attention to this because 
(as will be seen) the making of architectural 
drawings is one of the deadly sins-in the Re- 
viewer's eyes. But as to the “ twelve architects 
at work on the Law Courts,” is it possible that it 





combined whims of the workmen employed, we 
ee 
brain. The article rent in all its parts and working by the predo. | building with which, in comparison with : 
Gos ii tm tin Seas ta es minance over ite arrangement of one contriving | best production of French and English archi- 
the originator of all that is true in art, from the head? The plan of the Greek temple, with its tecture, we have never felt very much sympathy. 
temples of Egypt and Greece to the latest |°B¢ cell, was a very simple affair; but the mere In the eyes of the Reviewer, however, the sin of 
example of the true architectural spirit among planning of a great modern building is itself a the west front of Cologne consists in the damning 
us, of which more anon. work of the greatest difficulty, requiring the fact that a drawing of it has been found. ** Some 
“ All history tells us that in every scene, or kind, or close attention and abstraction of its author. | years ago an ancient vellum drawing of Cologne 
period of art, whenever it was true, original, and great,’ And since the modern architect has such far. Cathedral was discovered. This was perhaps the 
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original design, or a contemporary copy, and its 
elaboration and completeness well account for the 
demerits of the building.” The last sentence 18 


delightful in itself, bat more so in comparison 
with one which we shall have to compare it with 
just now. We may notice, before proceeding, 
the remark in reference to the quotation from 
Schiller made by the architect to the workmen 
at the resumption of the work at Cologne :— 
« Let praise be to the workman given, 
But the blessing comes from Heaven.” 

“With us,” says the Reviewer, “the draw- 
ing-master,” not “the workman,” gets “ the 
praise,” and so, it seems, “the blessing does 
not come.” Now the Reviewer has no right to 
pretend that be has Schiller on his side, for 
throughout the poem in question, —“ The Lay of 
the Bell,” —the “master” is represented asgiving 
the orders to the workmen, and as the person 
who does the thinking and contriving. This is 
actually prominently brought out in one verse, 
where it is remarked that the apprentice, or 
labonrer, is free of his task (the mere hand. 
work) when the stars come out and the vesper- 
bell rings, and he “ knocks off work”; whereas 
the master’s cares are never at an end.* 
Schiller recognised that the head-work was 
really the hardest of all, and was not to be 
sneered at by the hands. 

A paragraph or two farther, we find Mr. Fer- 
gusaon’s somewhat exaggerated rejoicings over 
the charch at Mousta (in Malta), built by a man 
whose great virtue seems to have been that he 
“could neither read, write, nor draw,” quoted 
and enforced ; though it suits the purpose of the 
Reviewer to omit the confession Mr. Fi 
felt compelled to make, that the builder of this 
church required some experienced hand to cor. 
rect his details for him; a confession which is at 


direct variance with the whole theory of archi- | bey 


tectural design upheld by the Quarterly. Tarn- 
ing the page, we come on the most interesting 
point in the article, the mention of “the latest 
instance of true building master -workman- 
ship” :— 

“ The Porteullis Club, 98, Regent-street, Westminster, 
is a working man’s club in the strict sense of the word. 
The ground on which it stands has been purchased.” 

The last words are italicised by the Reviewer ; 
what the peculiar point of them is we do not 
understand, although we fully agree that it was 
a very wise step. However, to prooeed,— 

“The materials of which it is built have been paid for, 
andthe labour has been found by the working men them- 
selves, many of them working ta twelve o'clock at night. 
wicls of i plane onl chnutieas teat iat ae 
whol ans and ¢ 
or Svekaeny of coemmmen aeee 

uch more sat 
Cross Hotel or the Royal Academy fagade.”" 

In this latter sentence the italics are our own. 
It thus appears that while a drawing for a large 
building made by an architect is a ridiculous and 
contemptible proceeding,—while the very fact of 
the existence of a drawing accounts for the 
miserable architectural character of Cologne 
Cathedral,—the very same process carried out 
by a working man for a small building in a back 
street becomes a special virtue and a matter for 
praise. We leave this specimen of the logic 
and animus—we might almost add foolishness— 
of the Reviewer to speak for itself. We may say, 
however, that we had the curiosity to go and 
inspect this wonderful building, which the 
Reviewer probably thought himself safe in 
alluding to, as one with which few of his readers 
were likely to be acquainted; and we advise 
those who believe in the Quarterly prophet to go 
likewise. If they are disappointed to find there 
the same imitation of well-known features 
past styles with which we are all familiar, dis. 
by the coarseness and clumsi- 





any one else has any means of precise know- 
ledge), this argues little in regard to to-day. 
The individuality of the artist is much more 
strongly asserted in every art, in modern times, 
than in the antique and medimval periods, when 
the Iliad or the Niebelungen lied grew up, for all 
we can discover, as poems of the nation rather 


buildings to be carried out now are of a far more 
intricate character, and require far more thought 
and contrivance in regard to plan (which is the 
basis of design) than was the case in either of 
the great periods of past architecture. But 
even omitting that practical consideration, and 
regarding the architectural part alone, we may 


for the Reviewer, whether any one (except him- 
self) would pretend to assert, in regard to the 
much wished-for beautifying of Trafalgar-square 
7 a grand building on the site of the present 
National Gallery, that such an end would be 
most likely to be worthily attained by entrust- 
ing the work to the combined efforts of a band of 
masons, without a directing head, and with the 
special stipulation that they were not to make 
any drawings ? 

For ourselves, we beg leave to say, as speak- 
ing on behalf of the professi body thus 
thovghtlessly attacked, that the few points in 
the scheme of the Quarterly which we believe are 
essential, are only what have been advanced in 
our own pages over and over again. We have 
aac Ipe, that the architect should be as 
much on his building as possible when it is in 
progress; that he should not undertake what 
he could not ly look after; that he 
should be enabled to improve his design 
as he went on, if necessary; and that every 
workman who executes anything in the building 

ond mere mechanical constraction, should 
have credit by name for his own work: 
architect simply remaining the directing spirit 
of the whole. Farther than this, the change 
(ifit really isso great a one) between the posi- 
tion of the modern and the medieval architect, 
is simply due toa necessary refinement in the 


the modern world could not possibly be carried 
op. As to the statement that the “ working 
men have no respect or sympathy with those 
who call themselves their chiefs,” 1.¢., the archi- 
tects, it is absolutely false in regard to the best 
specimens ofthe two classes. Where an archi- 
tect shows himself to be a mere man of pens and 
paper, and knows little of and takes little interest 
in the work he is responsible for, a good work- 
man will not of course feel much respect for 
him. But wherever an architect understands 
and takes warm interest in his profession, no 





| believe that the best of the working men in the 
building trades would by any means accept the 
| Quarterly as the exponent of their feelings or 
wishes. 


no such thing, but simply a bid for a sensation, 
which would not be worth serious refafation, 
except for the undue importance which thought- 
less readers attach to anything which has the 
prestige of a well-known periodical to support it. 
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division of labour, without which the work of 





English readers, yet requires some little thought. 
We readily iate prices quoted in pence 
pound; we have to reflect when they are ex. 
in francs per kilogramme. It may be 
ap yll to nobe, 06 On Eee 


thst the price of one frano pee Kilogrsmme 
almost exactly equivalent to that of 3}d. per 


safely put the case, as a reductio ad absurdum | pound 


nd. 
That low price, or indeed 4 per cent. below 
it, was paid by our neighbours as the whole- 
sale price of butcher’s meat, between 1831 
1835. This price, of 96 centimes 

gramme, was a reduction on that whi 
ruled from 1810 to 1815, which was 


From 1850 to 1853, cheapness was 
increase, and the price of butcher’s meat 
to 91 centimes per kilogramme, or jast 34. 
pound. Since that time, however, — 

means si the commencement of the artificial 
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that time. 
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in | salutes you, on iving the important pack- 
spoken oeyeont raeet arya 

London as in course of reconstruction,—we} But while the octroi, apart from the good 
might extend the remark, hout the|reasons for designating it as an impost 


. a : tear national welfare, has thus a 
there is hardly found a parish so poor as | definite influence in the augmentati f prices, 
to suffer its church to remain in decay. The ; 9 ipa 


within towns, it is not enough to explain an 
efforts of the past quarter of a centary in church | augmentation of nearly 100 per cent. in twenty 
reparation, as well as in what may be called 


1 k years. Prices have advanced in this country, 
commercial and domestic luxury of building, have | and indeed throughout Europe, during that 
been extraordinary. period; but not by any means in such a ratio as 

Bat all this, or by far the part of it, | that. If we rate the increase of prices in London 
is self-sprang, se i self-supported. | at from 25 to 33 per cent. within the same period, 
It is precisely where any artificial stimulus has | we shall probably be near the mark. But a rise 
been given, that the of new building are| from 10d. to ls. per pound, is not to be 
unsatisfa - If, then, we conceive of muni-| compared to arise from 91 to 179 centimes per 
cipal building, not only as being stimulated from | kilogramme, in the same time. 
political motives, but as actually involving a| The rate of increase of inhabitants in London, 
sensible increase in the rates, without the rate. | as we have before had occasion to mention, is 
payers’ will, we shall be better able to realise | such as to double the population in a space of 
the grievance of which the Parisians are now | forty years. This rate is rather on the increase 
complaining. : than on the decrease. The rate of increase in 
caiggst ts toe seer eteh rch Min coteé Gute | tee ctneet sch mooie seeetiont on the 

, is the m + duty. | the si ly speaking, by the war. 
It is inconceivable that i should be sabsitecd ste" enaeate taroe 


From 1861 to 1866 the increase in the popula- 

to by any people who have a strong passion for| tion (including St. Denis and the environs), 

personal liberty. The maintenance of the| was from 1,951,000 to 2,150,916 souls; or a 

octrot in France is a proof of the truth of the/ little more than 10 per cent. in five years. 

sey Pre rhe Seperertes Ser the French. _ rate, rapid as it is, is considerably below 
is e sense —80 tin London. The i in 

ab heb Sale’ bd. Gi we ths atid tomes a Terk sneer 


borg : price of food, on the other hand, may be said to 
privileged than himself,—he is profoundly indif-| have been from double to three times as much in 
ferent to restrictions on his liberty. Let a 


i ‘ Paris asin London, If the same causes alone 
restriction, however slight, press on a class, and | were operating, in both cases, the phenomena 
it is instantly resented as intolerable. Let it| ought to be very different. In fact, they would 
press on all alike, and it is accepted with/ be entirely reversed. In so far as the increase 
extreme philosophy. in the consumption of so great acentre of popu- 

The moral, or rather the immoral, effect of | lation is attributable to natural causes, prices 
the octroi is twofold. First, it is a strong in-| ought to have been more stationary, during 
ducement to smuggle. As to the amount of 


, " L the twenty years in question, in Paris than in 
smuggling of this nature in France, we cannot| London. They have been, on the contrary, 
speak of personal knowledge. In one of the/ much more rapid in their rise in the former 
great capitals of Italy there are persons who/ city. The cause, therefore, must be sought in 
may be said to combine the fanctions of the | some artificial or incidental element of increased 
smuggler and the insurer; that is to say, they | cost. 
will contract to deliver objects liable to the octroi| These questions are, no doubt, complicated 
within the city, less a certain part of the proper! by the circumstance, that the supply of gold 
duty. They smuggle them in; but the bribes | poured into the markets of Europe, during 
to the officers, and the profit to the smuggler, 


J period under review, has been, as compared with 
have to be set off against the economy effected | previous centuries, abnormally large. Thus the 
by the roguery. ’ ‘ purchasing power of gold is held, by many 

_ In Lisbon, the temptation to smuggling is not | writers, to have sunk considerably ; so that in. 
limited to creating such a special industry. It| crease of price is, to that extent, only nominal, 
has attacked the blue-ribboned nobles. It may | and not real. 
be well known to our readers that, in Portugal,| But([this consideration can not be held to 
the mule is a very beautifal animal, and the | affect the comparison which we have attempted 
carriages of the Royal family and great nobles| to draw. The intercourse between the money 
are often drawn by four mules, which are far | markets of the various European capitals is now 
more costly than horses. One of.these equipages, | so intimate, and so rapid, that the value of coin 
a splendid turn-out, with blazoned panels, three | findsa ready level. Whatever difference may 
men-servants, four mules, and the marquis within, be due to the purchasing power of gold in the 
was stopped, within our remembrance, at the/ interval from 1853 to 1874, that power cannot 
gate of Lisbon ; and, under some pique, mis-| be taken as appreciably different in France and 
arrangement, or mistake of some kind, actually 


England in the same year. 
searched by the insolent collectors of the octroi!| There are, moreover, two facts which serve 
His excellency the owner had descended to the | to indicate that we may very readily over- 
small economy of smuggling in the vegetables | estimate the effect of the yield of Australia and 
for his own dinner. It proved, in that instance, | California, in lowering the purchasing power of 
a costly economy, for the whole equipage was 


: . § gold, by rendering that commodity more plen. 
_ ws Pes APP the exception of |tifal in the market. As to the abstract prin- 
e servants ! 


; * : __. |Ciple, that increased production has such a 
An Englishman, on his first acquaintance with | tendency, no doubt can be entertained that the 
what we may call the octroi-ridden countries, is 


view is sound. But it is one thing to admit a 
usually much struck with the extreme insolence of | general principle, and another to gauge its 
the public servants, whether civil, municipal, or 


u 3 or | effect. To do this, it is requisite to take into 
belonging to the railway companies. The way in | account all influences operating in the adverse 
which railway passengers are treated, on many 


direction, as well as all that tend to assist or to 
lines with which our readers may be familiar, 


exaggerate the effect under discussion. Now, 
will at once come to their remembrance. They are | with regard to the latter, it may be very reason- 
compelled to waste time by an altogether un-/ably held that the wide extension ‘aPeanlion 
necessarily early arrival at the ticket-hole. | facilities, more remarkable in France than 
They are driven into pens, when they have been 


even in this country,—the more frequent use of 
allowed to purchase their tickets. They are | cheques as a mode of payment, and the general 
driven from pen to pen, or from pen to platform, 


tendency, in all business, to make payment 
with an imperative “Vite, vite!” on the|rather a matter of account, regulated the 
part of the employés, which ‘makes an English- | pen, than an actual handing over of and 
man long to take summary and not undeserved 

vengeance on these officials. All this insolence 
is fostered and augmented, if it is not entirely 
originated, by the institation of the octroi. 
Habits of perpetual interference with privacy, 
independence, and comfort, are thus engendered. 
Clothed in the brief authority of the officer of the 
fiscal service, the toll-collector and his - 
dons learn to bully,—the population, at 
learn to submit. One remarkable 


figure among your luggage, and all is polite 
attention ; while the man who may have carried 
his rudeness to your wife or danghter to an 


more to make money plentiful, or easy, than the 
actual number of sovereigns added to the circu- 
lation could have done. Therefore, much as the 
increase in currency supplied by the Australian 
and Californian gold may have affected 

we must suppose the total effect to be*much 
more than that due to the increase in the metal- 
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It has, therefore, to be borne in mind that an 


extent possible only to certain classes of officials, | contrary to that expected if we merely consider 


: aac @ commodity. A commodity it is, no 
; 





































silver from one person to another,—has done far | i 


increased plenty of money may have an effect | pared 
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and as such, is subject to the laws 
affecting all commodities. But it is also some. 
thing more. It is the life-blood of the entire 
commercial system. The effect of abundance 
of money in stimulating activity of all kinds is 
so great that the question may well be raised, 
whether the tendency of an increase is not 
rather to reduce the value of commodities by 
stimulating their production, than to reduce it, 
because measured in a more abundant medium of 
circulation. In support of this view, it may be 
remarked, that when money is what is called 
“ tight,”—that is to say, when any commercial or 
political alarm induces a certain amount of 
hoarding; when men are less free in parting 
with their money, which bas the same practical 
effect as a diminution of the quantity of money 
in circulation,—sellers are not always foand to 
submit to sacrifices. That expression is one of 
constant occurrence in such times ; but sellers 
are, in fact, apt to hoard their commodities, as 
well as purchasers to hoard their cash: so that, 
while regarded from one point of view, increased 
plenty of money ought to raise the nominal 
price of articles of sale; regarded from another 
point, it tends so far to increase the production of 
commodities of all kinds as to reduce their 
normal price. 

That the balance of all these various monetary 
forces is not so remarkably decided as is usually 
considered, may be shown to be the case by 
comparing the relative prices of gold and silver. 
We will not speak of countries where the ques- 
tion is complicated by the use of a double 
standard, but will take the simple case where 
gold alone is legal tender, except for small sums. 
Here the disturbance in purchasing power of 
which we have been speaking is equal to, and 
even more than, one per cent. per annum, over 
the fifth part of a century. The great augmen. 
tation of supply has been that of gold. Silver, 
while also sent into the market, has not received 
such a stimulus in production as has resulted 
from the discovery of new auriferous districts. 
The silver used for our silver currency in this 
country, in crowns, half-crowns, florins, and 


the| minor coins, has been kept down in weight,— 


that is to say, that a pound of silver has been 
coined into sixty-six shillings instead of sixty 
shillings, the par weight,—in order to prevent 
the withdrawal of silver coin from circulation ; 
a fact which has been known to occur, on any 
slight increase of the market value of silver as 
compared with gold, when sixty shillings weighed 
a pound Troy. The fence or hedge, thus raised 
to k the silver coinage out of the melting- 
pot, is thus a difference of somewhere about 
10 per cent. But we are speaking of a 
change to the extent of 20 per cent. in the 
purchasing power of gold. It is thus tolerably 
certain that if the rise in price of butchers’ 
meat, from 10d. to 1s. per pound were due 
altogether to the fact that the quantity of gold 
thrown into circulation had been abnormally 
increased by the Australian and Californian 
supplies, our silver coinage would have disap- 

. Its value would have been undisturbed, 
as compared with that of gold, and it would 
therefore greedily have been absorbed by the 
dealers in bullion. 

We hope that we have shown that these 
questions of disturbance in price, while far 
from being so simple as it is the fashion to call 
them, repay careful study, and point valuable 
lessons. That work of all kinds, notably 
builders’ work, produces mischief when artifi- 
cially stimulated, as well as when artificially 
repressed, we think is one unquestionable out- 
come of the study of the course of market. 
Another point, and one of extreme interest to 
the farmer, as well as to the consumer of meat, 
we have only enough space left to indicate,—not 
to discuss. It is this,—taking the nominal price 


of 
English beef. Well aware, as we are, of the 
general superiority of the latter, we are not 
to admit such a disproportion as 
Still, for all matters of price, there must be @ 
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distinct reason. It will bea subject of extreme 
interest in social economics to compare the 
chemical with the monetary worth of beef, 
mutton, and other elements of domestic con- 
sumption in the various countries of Europe, as 
well as at different periods of time. 








THE EARLY SCOTTISH PAINTERS. 

THE fine arts only flourish in times of peace. 
In time of war the allurements and excitements 
of the field absorb the youth and talent of a 
country; glory end honour may be found there, 
and the calm retreat of the studio has no charms 
for him who is possessed of manly vigour. The 
artist is then ata discount, the people are too 
deeply interested in the strife to give much heed 
to his works, and the wealth of the land is 
directed in a different course altogether than 
towards the fostering and support of the fine 
arts. 

In no country was this state of affairs more 
clearly defined than in Scotland prior to the 
union. A small country with a thinly-scattered 
population, she had to struggle against mighty 
odds in order to maintain her independence, and 
the intervals of were too short to permit 
of the growth of the national taste. The only 
art then shown was in the matter of architecture. 
Buildings were absolute necessities, paintings 
rare and perishable luxuries. 

At the close of the sixteenth century appeared 

Jameson, the first Scottish painter worthy 
of the name. He was the son of an architect 
in Aberdeen, a city which has since kept up its 
reputation as a fosterer of artists. It is pro- 
bable that the nature of his father’s calling may 
have given him a predilection for art, for we find 
that he left his native city for the Netherlands, 
to study under Rubens, and became a fellow- 
student with Vandyck. This association pro. 
daced a similarity in their works, so much so 
that Jameson’s portraits have frequently been 
mistaken for the work of Vandyok. 

When thirty-four years of age Jameson re. 
turned to Aberdeen, where he married and 
settled. Historical and landscape painting he 
found unremunerative; he therefore devoted him- 
self to portrait-painting, in which branch of art 
he attained a position such as induced him to 
remove to Edin! 

Upon the occasion of the king's ‘visit to the 
northern metropolis in 1633, Jameson was em- 
ployed to superintend the decoration of the city. 
Some pictures which he had painted for the 
occasion attracted the attention of Charles, who 
commissioned Jameson to paint a portrait of 
himeelf, which gave so much satisfaction to the 
king that he presented the artist with a ring 
from his own . 

Allan Cunningham says of Jameson :— 

“That he stands at the head of the British school of 


eens aa be no question; nor had 
ogland an artist of her own wont of bale ranked 


above him in his own walk before the days of lds. 
When we consider the circumstances of the psi 
his times, his want of instructors and and the 


various difficulties which the fanatical judices of that 


dark age must have presented to the ivation of the 
a arts, it is impossible not to admit thet 
all reason to be proud of George Jameson.” 

In regard to his style, Walpole remarks :— 

** He was one of the most esteemed of Rubens’s scholars, 
and ted in the broad, thin, transparent manner, His 
excellence consists in delicacy and softness, with » clear 
ons “\ ecloaring 5 fie sodas are pot cranes, but 

elped by varnish, with little appearance of th i 
He had much of Vandyck’s sane manner, pe 
Aathony some of his works have occasionally been im- 


Allan Ramsay, son of the poet, wag born in 
Edinburgh in 1713. At an early age he dis. 
played a love forart. In 1736 he went to Rome 
to perfect his studies, and, after remaining there 
for a period of three years, he returned to Kdin- 
burgh. Desirous of wider scope for his abilities 
pv to ge tee there he met with so 

uch success was appointed Court 
Painter to George III. He was a man of con. 
siderable learning, and of him Dr. Johnson re- 
marks :— You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, or more elegance, than in Ram. 
say's.” When on a visit to his native city, he 
took an active part in the formation of the 

Select Society,” the forerunner of other societies 
which have made their mark upon the literature 
of the country, Ramsay was the author of 
several pamphiets, which have been collected 
and republished, and he carried on a corre- 
spondence with some of the most eminent men 
on the Continent, which he was well qualified to 
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Ramsay revisited Rome several times; upon 
the last occasion with the view of recruiting his 
health, which was considerably shaken from the 
effects of an accident. After a residence of 
some years in the Eternal City, he died on his 
way home, at the age of seventy. 

As to his qualities as a painter, Northcote 
says :— 

“ Now and then we find tints and sketches which show. 
gee 
meg nae Be was married, a profile and sli 
s pert I have never seen any- 
thing of Vandyck’s equal to it.” 

Alexander Runciman, born in Edinburgh in 
1736, like Ramsay, showed an early 
for art. At the age of fourteen he was placed 
under the care of John and Robert Norris, 

inters,in Edinburgh. His bent was towards 

pe-painting. After six years’ study he 
set up a studio of his own, but did not receive 
much encouragement. In 1766 he went to 
Rome, and when there became the intimate 
associate of Fuseli. After a residence.in Rome 
of five years, he returned to Edinburgh, and was 
elected to fill the post of Master to the Academy. 
His works are not very well known, they aim at 
a high ideal, but are not happy in execution. 

David Allan was born at Alloa, in 1744. When 
a boy he was for a time prevented attending 
school from an accident to his foot, and by way 
of amusement he took to drawing with chalk. 
Upon his return to school, he was detected in 
drarving a caricature of the schoolmaster, which 
caused the indignant preceptor to complain to 
his father. The caricature was considered so 
good that Allan’s father conceived the idea of 
fostering the lad’s bent, and sent him toa draw. 
ing academy established in 6 

At the age of twenty Allan went to Rome, 
and prosecuted his studies with success. 





which post he held for ten years, but his success 
as a teacher was not great. 

His designs illustrating Ramsay's poem of 
“The Gentle Shepherd” were much admired, 
and are still prized by collectors, but it was in 
depi humorous scenes that he excelled. His 
“Scotch Wedding” is well known from the 
engraving, which procured a ready sale, and is 

the best work he has produced. He 
died at the age of fifty-two. 

Henry Raeburn was born at Edinburgh on the 
4th of March, 1756. Having become an orphan 
at an early age, he was admitted to the benefits 
of Heriot’s Hospital, where he received a liberal 
education. Upon leaving that institation, he 
was apprenticed to a ith, but daring his 
leisure hours he took to painting, and ultimately 
resolved to devote himself to that art, and paid 


and | his master a sum of money to be freed from his 
indentare. 


Raeburn was entirely self-taught ; for, although 
he received a loan from Martin of some works 
to study, he got no instruction from that artist. 


® romance connected with his 
the novelist is fond of introducing into his pages. 
One day when the artist was engaged in 


as 
an accessory to the landscape, and from this 
incident an intimacy sprang up which led to the 
marriage of the parties. Accom his 
wife, Raeburn went to Rome, where he remained 
for a period of two years. 

His industry was great, for not only did he 
devote eight hours a day to work, but in the 
evening he spent much of his leisure in the 
study of architecture and mechanics: His 
success was commensurate with his and 
upon the occssion of the visit of George IV. 
Scotland he was appointed limner to the king, 
a See 

portraits he concentrates his effect upon 
the head, k g costame and accessories 
subordinate, the character of the sitter is 
depicted, rather than a mere likeness. - 
Raeburn died on the 8th of July, 1828, in his 
-seventh year. 
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do, being proficient in geveral foreign 
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engravings from his works are soattered broad. 





sketching from Nature, a young lady 
upon the scene, whose figure he rr oe i 
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which, like Auvergne, farnishes a class of sober, 
obstinate, utterly unlike 


Hononr is not yet completed ; the 
in the style of Louis Seize ; des Muses, 
the ceiling of which will be by M. Her- 
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for 
the statue of Lamartine, which will the 
market-place at Macon. There nena 
pan one in bronze, and the rest in plaster. At 
ja Chaise another monument will shortly be 
inaugurated. It is to the 
Chironnet, the well-known building contractor, 
who erected the greater part of the new Louvre, 
and who died a ago. The monument faces 
that of the poet Casimir Delavigne, and affects 
the form of a Greek mosque, with all the ordi- 
nary heaviness of that style. Its elevation is 
about seven matres. The interior ‘contains an 
altar, and the only attempt at decoration con- 
sists in a few holly crowns and sculptured 
sses at the angles. Lastly, a monument is 
t to be erected at Bagneux, near Paris, to 
commemorate one of the most brilliant faits 
@armes of the siege. It is to stand on the spot 
where the Commandant de was 
at the head of his column. plan is rec. 
tangular, and occupies a surface of some 
thousand métres. The monument will take the 
form of a truncated cone, 
at the base, and scarcely one at the top. It will 
_ stand on a basement 
surmounted by a life.size bust of the Command. 
ant of Mobiles, Picot de Dampierre. Two bas- 
reliefs in bronze will reproduce the most 
memorable episodes of the combat of the 13th of 
October, 1870. Unlike most similar monuments 
erected since the war, this will be achieved by 
public subscription alone, without the aid of the 
State or Municipality. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN BENSON, ARCHITECT 
AND ENGINEER, 


WE record with the death of Sir Jobn 
Benson, which took place a few days ago at his 
house in Alexander-square, Brompton, where, 
with Lady Benson, he had been residing some 
time for the benefit of medical advice. Sir John 
Benson, was born at , in Sligo, in 1812. 
Before leaving for Cork he @ number 
of works in his own locality. He was elected 
county surveyor for the East of Cork 
during the famine, and laboured ly in 
that position. He will be remembered as 
the architect of the building for the Great Dublin 
Exhibition of 1853, for which his designs 
chosen in competition. It was on this oocasion 
that we first knew him, and we have a strong 
recollection of the energy and power of labour 
he then showed, Atthe of the Exhibi- 


was also en 


of Civil Engineers. 








THE REGENT’S CANAL EXPLOSION. 

Tae inquest upon the three men who were 
killed in the on board the Tilbury on 
the 2nd instant has been concluded. One of the 


non-combustible material. A mixture of benzo- 


, 
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line vapour and air was most dangerous, and on 
a barge would travel a foot in a second, and 
directly it met a flame it would explode. Dr. 
Taylor believed the cause of this explosion was 
a mixture of benzoline vapour and atmospheric 
air, reg Napa gg — i 
met a li us ignited gunpowder, 
Major Majendie, the Government Inspector, also 
expressed his opinion that the explosion was due 
te an accumulation underneath the tarpaulin, 
which evaporated or escaped from the casks of 
benzoline, and reaching either the cabin fire or 
a lamp, communicated with the gunpowder. The 
jury by their verdict endorsed this view, adding 
that, in the storage and transport of the cargo, 
the Grand Junction Canal Company omitted 
ae xd precautions, and were —- gross 
negligence. They also found that existing 
statutory laws were inadequate to secure the 
public safety. In the course of the inquiry Mr. 
Hughes, manager of the Grand Junction Canal 
Company, stated that the conveyance of gun. 
had, in deference to the state of public 
eeling, been discontinued upon that system. 








THE HASTINGS TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


A Bunce of the purest kind has been made 
over the competition for plans for the new 
town-hall at Hastings. Mr. Card having cubed 
the contents of each design, sent in a report, 
showing that not a single plan could be 
carried out for the 10,0001. by the council. 
The report having been privately circulated 
amongst members, the council sat specially, on 
Wednesday afternoon, to “consider” the same. 
The matter was all cut and dry. The mayor 
proposed that Mr. Card’s report should be 
taken as read. This was done, and the 
members of the press were prevented gain- 
ing information of its contents. Then the 
committee who have managed the precious 
muddle recommended that the plans should not 
be publicly exhibited; but as the cost of erect- 
ing the proposed hall would far exceed the sum 
voted by the council, all the plans should be 
returned to competitors, and farther procedure 
in the matter be referred back to the committee. 
This was assented to, but not till Mr. Hill 
(architect) had given a quiet reminder of the 
view he had stated, that 15,0001. would be a 
very low sum for the cost of such a building. 
He also said plainly that the town authorities 
had put themselves in a ladicrous position, in 
sending out invitations to compete for a em, 
building, to cost 10,000l., which every 
could see must cost very far in excess of that 
amount. It is stated that Mr. Card, county 
surveyor, puts the cost of the building at 
20,0001. 








SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND OF ART. 
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to the different elementary schools, attending 

it. They were taught by Mr. Tate. There were 

107 pupils attending the classes or lectures in 

chemistry. Last year the number attending was 

pe thirty, so that the increase was conclusive 
of the success of the classes. 

Newcastle College of Physical Science.-—The 
fourth session of the University of Durham College 
of Physical Science, held in Newcastle, was com- 
menced on Monday week in the Wood Memorial 
Hall, Newcastle, under the presidency of the 
Dean of Durham (Dr. Lake), asthe warden of 
the college. In opening the proceedings he said 
that the college maintained its position, and was 
indeed advancing in success. The council re- 
ported to the governors the continued success of 
the college, the number of students who attended 
the day classes last session being as follows :— 
First year, fifty-seven ; second year, twenty-one ; 
and from the Medical College, twenty-three ; 

ing a total of 101; being an increase of ten 
over preceding year, and twenty-five over 
the first year. So far as the entries for the 
coming session are known at present, the num- 
bers promise to compare favourably with past 
sessions. The amount of subscriptions and dona. 
tions promised up to the close of the financial 
year was about 20,700/., and secured a reliable 
income of 2,5001. irrespective of fees. An im- 
portant addition to the usefulness of the college 
has been .effected by the appointment of Dr. 
Alleyne Nicholson to the chair of biology, and 
the formation of a class under M. G. A. Lebour, 
for the teaching of practical work of mineral 
surveying. The University of Durham has pro- 
vided by act of convocation that students in 
hese f science who have completed their 
course shall be admissible by grace of the uni- 
versity to the academical rank of associate in 
physical science, and that such associates after 
being engaged for three years in some practical 
work of mining, mechanical, or civil engineering, 
and having passed a further examination with 
reference principally to the work in which they 
have been engaged, shall be admissible by the 
grace of the university to the title of mining, 
mechanical, or civil engineer, of the University 
of Durham. Professor Aldis delivered the 
inaugural address. 

The Etheldreda School of Art, Ely.—Last year 
the celebration of the bissexcentenary of the 
foundation of Ely Cathedral was a success. 
This year will be notable as the commencement 
of the “Etheldreda School of Art,” Canon 
Selwyn having offered prizes for water-colour 
and pencil drawings by inhabitants of Ely and 
the hamlets, or those who have been resident in 
Ely during the year. Competitors, of whom we 
hear a y number have been named, are 


Y | required to send in their handiworks, which 


are to consist of landscape views of the cathe- 
dral and market-day scenes, which will, with 
other works of art loaned for the purpose, be 
publicly exhibited after the prizes for the come 
petitive drawings are awarded. 


=~ a 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND 
THE MAYORALTY OF EXETER. 


At Exeter, the Royal Archwological Institute 
of Great Britain have presented to the city a 
gold chain of office, to be worn by the mayor for 
the time being. Last year the itute visited 
Exeter, and were so satisfied with the reception 
they i that they determined to leave 
some substantial mark of their approval; and 
learning that the mayor’s chain, originally 
sessed by the city, was sacrificed in 








od 


hospitality and courtesy won for the city. 
gold collar, with a attached, is a work of 
thirteenth-century sty It is very symbolical, 
the main links gg formed by castles, the 
insignia of the city. e badge consista of the 
— in enamel. 
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a great, successful, and deep-searching society, 
with a great, industrious, and distinguished city. 

Sir Stafford Northcote addressed the meeting, 
and afterwards the mayor and corporation 
entertained at dinner the representatives of the 
Institute,—the Earl of Devon, Sir John M‘Clean, 
the ex-Mayor of Oxford, the hon. secretary of the 
Institute and chairman of the committee, Arch- 
deacon Freeman, and many distinguished gentle- 
men, including Lord Coleridge, Sir L. Palk, M.P., 
Sir J. Kennaway, M.P., Mr. A. Mills, M.P., Mr. 
J. G. Johnson, M.P., and Canon Cook. 








FOREIGN COMPETITION IN IRON WORK. 


A LaRce drapery firm in Sheffield are at pre- 
sent enlarging their shop in one of the leading 
streets inthe borough. The whole of the pillars, 
girders, arches, and other iron work,—which, by 
the way, is largely supplanting brick, stone, and 
wood work,—is being supplied by a firm in Bel- 
gium, their contract-prices being 19} per cent. 
lower than the tender of English contractors 
and builders. 

Sheffield is the centre of iron construction, and 
if Belgian manufacturers can compete with the 
staple industrial districts of iron, pay freightage 
and other expenses, what chance have other 
districts ? 

Staffordshire is also invaded by the Belgians, 
who have just sent in a heavy consigfmment of 
products of the mills and forges of Belgium. 
There are four flitch-plates of the 35 ft. 5 in. in 
length by 18 in. in width, and }-in. in thickness, 
and each plate weighs 15 cwt. This iron is tobe 
used with baulks of timber in carrying the roof 
of a new fitting-shop for an engineering and 
sane works at Highfield, South Stafford. 
shire. 

Messrs. Perry & Sons applied to twenty large 
firms in England for the above iron, but only one 
quoted a price, The English firm offered to 
deliver the iron at 191. 4s. per ton, whilst the 
Belgian firm made and delivered it at 
131. 28. 9d. per ton. This fact is creating no 
little surprise and concern amongst masters and 
men in the north of England. 








A NEW CHURCH AT BATTERSEA-RISE. 


A new Charch (St. Mark’s), has been erected 
at Battersea-rise. The church, which is built 
of brick, is in the Geometrical style of archi- 
tecture, with a small tower and spire at the 
west end. It consists of nave, with lofty 
clearstory windows, north and south aisles, 
south porch, and western porch, a vestibule, 
north and south transept, an apsidal chancel, 
organ-chamber, and vestry. A special feature 
in the edifice is the apsidal chancel, round 
which there is an ambulatory, separated from 
the sacrarium by an arcade of brick pillars. 
Steps from the ambulatory lead to a crypt 
beneath. The nave is divided from the aisles 
by pillars of Pennant stone, with Bath stone 
bases and caps, from which spring brick arches. 
The chancel, which is unusually spacious, and 
adapted for a numerous choir, has an arcade of 
nine arches, with brick pillars and stone caps 
and bases, and a dwarf screen wall separates it 
from the ambulatory. From the chancel the 
altar is approached by a flight of nine steps, 
varying in width, and is surmounted by a gilt 
cross on a carved oak background, with the 
figure of an angel at each side. The windows in 
the chancel apse are filled in with stained glass, 
and contain figures of the Virgin Mary, Mary 
Magdalene, St. John, Simon of Cyrene, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Nicodemus. This portion of the 
work was executed by Messrs. Lavers, Baraud, 
& Westlake. The architect of the church is 
Mr. William White; and Mr. Gregory, of 
the Clapham Junction Works, the builder. The 
cost of the structure, which will seat 600 
persons, is 6,5001. 








& Commemorative Clock Tower.—There 
was erected in 1872, in connexion with schools, 
at Stratton, near Micheldever, the Hampshire 
seat of Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of India, a 
clock-tower in memory of his lordship’s son, who 
was lost in the ill-fated ironclad Captain, in 
which he was serving as a midshipman. The 
tower was erected by subscriptions of the neigh- 
bours and friends of the Viceroy. A photo. 
graph of the tower and an illuminated scroll 
setting forth its object and design have just been 
forwarded to Lord Northbrook. The memorial 
was designed by Mr. Colson, of Winchester, 





STRONG-ROOMS. 


One of the largest strong-rooms ever made 

has just been completed at Messrs. Chubb & 
Son’s London Works, for the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and is now being got ready for shipment 
to South America. It is constructed of two 
shells, with an air space between, the outer shell 
being made of boiler plates, fastened by screw 
bolte, and having protected joints, the inser 
shell being the cases of fine resisting material. 
Entrance to the room, which contains about 
1,100 cubic feet, is obtained hy two massive doors 
of combined iron and steel, each door en. 
nearly a ton, and secured by twelve bolts 
three gunpowder-proof locks. The work is so 
beautifully finished that the most delicate hand 
can lock or unlock these great doors with perfect 
ease. 
The interior is divided into three bays, each 
of which is fitted with four tiers of iron shelves, 
on which will be deposited the Government 
books. 

The whole of the détails are carefully carried 
out, and an idea of the amount of work involved 
may be gathered from the fact of there being 
no less than three thousand screws and rivets 
used in its construction. 





ON ETCHING. 
LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


Tue collection, illustrative of the history and 
practice of etching, lent by Mr. James Anderson 
Rose, to the Liverpool Art Clab, and now being 
exhibited, as we have already mentioned, includes 
537 plates. Mr. Rose has prefixed to the cata- 
logue an Introduction on Etching, parts of 
which will interest many of our readers :— 

Etching is the art of graving, with a needle, 
on a varnished copper plate, so that wherever the 
copper has been laid bare by the etching-needle, 
aquafortis poured on the plate bites in, but does 
not affect that part of the plate which remains 
covered with the varnish. Ifthen the varnish 
be removed, and the copper plate be covered 
with ink, and wiped over with the hand of the 
printer, so as to fill up with the ink all the bitten- 
in lines of the design on the copper, an impression 
on paper taken by pressure in a rolling press is 
called an etching. 

“ Dry point” is a technical term for a process 
ancillary to etching, and consists in drawing 
direct on the copper plate with the etching 
needle, the plate not being varnished, so that so 
far as dry point is concerned, acid is not used for 
biting in, and the impression on paper is taken 
direct from the copper. Fewer impressions can 
be taken of a dry-point plate, or of an etched plate 
which has been aided by dry point, because the 
incisions of the needle, used as dry point, are not 
so strong or deep as the incisions of the needle 
bitten in by acid. 

“Burr” is also a technical term, used to de- 
scribe the effect produced on the printed etch- 
ing, owing to the edge of each stroke of the 
needle on the copper plate being slightly ser- 
rated or ragged; this delicate rough edge of 
copper holds an extra portion of ink after the 
copper has been rubbed over by the printer’s 
hand, and leaves on the paper, when the copper 
plate is pressed by the rolling machine, a rich 
soft velvety appearance, which for that reason is 
greatly esteemed by connoisseurs, and because 
also it shows the etchings having this burr, to 
be impressions before the plate is worn. 

Unlimited freedom is the characteristic of 
etching. The needle, gliding along the surface 
of the copper, meets with little resistance, and 
easily takes any direction the hand may give. 
Etching may be practised by an artist with 
almost the same facility as if he were drawing 
with a pencil or pen on paper, with this distinc. 
tion, that in drawing on the artist sees at 
once what he has done, whilst in etching expe- 
rience only teaches what effect each stroke will 
produce when an impression is taken from the 
copper-plate. 

There have been controversies for generations 
amongst various countries, notably Italy, 


Germany, and Holland, as to which is entitled to | and 


the honour of the invention of printing, and of 
engraving. But as to etching, there is little or 
no evidence or record where the process was 
first invented or used. Albert Durer etched a 
few plates, but he had evid not fully 
mastered its technical difficulties, and his etched 
plates are not to be compared to his line 

vings. Some form of the process of etching 
doubtless been used before his time, both in 
Germany and Italy. 


The earliest book on etching in the 
language is dated 1599. It is entitled “A 
of Secrets,” and “also to ve with 
water on steel and iron.” It is stated tobe 
translated out of Dutch. Two things are there. 
fore shown by the title,—first, that the process 
of etching was ly known in Holland; 
and, second, that steel and iron were employed 
before copper was used for the purpose. 

According to Mr. Hamerton, in his very 
interesting treatise on etching and etchers, 
successful etching requires a multitade of 
organic, artistic, and mental qualifications. It 
must be premised that a perfect knowledge and 
executive gift of drawing are absolutely essential ; 
and next, that industry, although it may give a 
certain amonnt of manual skill, cannot an 
etcher. Mr. Hamerton then sets forth in 
numerous what are the necessary 
qualities for a master in etching, which may be 
summarised as follows :— 

Compehensiveness.—To grasp the whole sub- 
ject at once, in.all its relations, and to work only 
with reference to the whole. 

Abstraction.—When an etcher knows that his 
art cannot really imitate, he resorts to abstraction 
and boldly i 

Selection.—An artist does not try to detach 
one truth from its fellows, but to give the sum of 
all the truths, so that a master in etching will 
fully convey the ideas of structure, of light and 
shade, and of local colour with the same set of 
touches. 

Sensitiveness.—An etcher should be sensitive 
in the best sense. True sensitiveness is not 
disease, but the highest life of the purest health. 
(Under this head Mr. Hamerton remarks,—* In 
great capitals there is over-stimulus from the 
excess of exhibitions. Inthe country, from the 
want of stimulus, there is mortal dulness, one of 
the well-known marks of provincialism.”’) 

Emphasis.—In all human communication, when 
there is energy enough to move men, there is 
emphasis,—in oratory, in literature, in acting, in 
painting, in common daily talk, in music, even 
in the pantomime of gesture. There isa kind of 
emphasis necessary to all etching, even the most ~ 
laboured, the delicate accentuation that lives in 
every stroke. 

Passion.—The one capacity which makes all 
his other powers available is the capacity for 
passionate emotion. To feel vividly, to be pos- 
sessed for a few hours by some over-mastering 
thought before the fire has time to die out 
of it, this is the first condition of success in 
etching. 

Frankness.—Etching is eminently a straight- 
forward art. It does not resort to apparently 
difficult ways of doing easy things in order to 
get credit for difficulties overcome. On the con- 
trary, it is remarkable for preferring apparently 
simple ways of doing difficult things. 

Speed.—It is right to insist on a certain value 
in mere rapidity. A rapid stroke, when not so 
rapid as to miss the necessary modulations, is 
generally better than a slow one, and a concise 

ion preferable to a diffase expression. 

Motives.—The motive of a picture is not so 
much material as spiritual. 

In these principles there is a great deal of 
trath, carrying out Mr. Hamerton’s theory that 
an etching should always be conceived purely as 
asketch, and what is called a “ finished” etch- 
ing ought to be nothing more than a sketch 
carried farther. It may be doubted, however, 
whetber the art of etching t to be circum- 
scribed by any such theory, or whether these 
principles are ially 
of first-rate artists, like Rembrandtand Vandyck, 
Genius is bound by no 

essentially ori and modifies, 

alters, adds to, opposes, all previous opinions or 
works on any given subject, and in fact makes 
laws or ples for itself. Mediocrity does 
not take the lead of public opinion; it makes it a 
business to watch all its caprices, and to follow 
it in every casual ae ome borg = con- 

, is not popular}; it opposes w D 

seins a pry is original, it hes to bide 
its time, and to create the taste to understand 
igi . Most of the great 
. Rose, have died 





ree be seen from the following 
Rembrandt Van Ryhn is the sole and su 
monarch of , who developed in perfection 
its admirable q: gp 8 wm 
all his own and kept a . 
in his studio, so that the 
impressions of his He worked in 
secret, and never the details of his art 
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in the presence of any one. The marvellous 





cannot comprehend the insatiable thirst of an 
immortal genius for perfection. This Rem- 
brandt,—whose magical works illuminate every 
national in Europe, leaving still plentiful 
stores for the adornment of the palaces of princes 
and the mansions of nobles,—whose etchings, 
altered, improved, perfected by ceaseless and 
profound thought and unintermitting labour,— 
the equivalent of whose works would now be 
estimated in gold by millions sterling,—this 
Rembrandt was an insolvent debtor! His 
treasures of Titians, Raffaelles, and other master- 
pieces, with a hundred volumes which he had 
collected of the finest engravings in the world, 
his chairs, tables, bed, walking-sticks, shirts, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, linen then at the washer- 
woman’s, and his Bible, were sold by public 
auction under a judicial execution ;* and realised 
jess than one-fourth of their estimated value. 
Rembrandt thenceforth descended to greater 
poverty, and such ultimate obscurity that the 
time and place of his death were for nearly two 
centuries unknown, and he was long supposed to 
have died at Stockholm, a fugitive from his 
native land. It has only very recently been 
ascertained that he was consigned to his last 
resting-place in Amsterdam.t+ 

Vandyck was another famous etcher, as well 
as painter. He etched the portraits of a con- 
siderable number of his friends and contem. 
poraries with whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy. These etchings are distinguished for 
delicacy and precision of drawing, for vigour 
also, and power of expression, with the same 
nice discrimination of character and grace of 
action which are so pre-eminently displayed in 
his pictures. In the first states, as etched by 
Vandyck, they are excessively rare. Twenty- 
two of them, with additional states finished by 
other engravers, and five other etchings by 
Vandyck, were sold at the sale of Julian Mar- 
shall’s prints, in 1864, for 4001. ; but they were 
then, and certainly are now, worth very con- 
siderably more. 

Vandyck’s career ended in adversity, and 
when he was but forty-two years of age. He 
tried to retrieve his fortunes by the study of 
alchemy. Charles I., who had given him a pen- 
sion, offered 3001. (more than 1,0001. of our 
money) to the physician who should save him, 
but his ailments were mortal: he died, and was 
buried in Old St. Paul’s, so his ashes were lost 
or dispersed by the Fire of London. Consider. 
ing the multitude, size, and splendour of his 
works in England, and in the Low Countries, as 
well as in Italy, where he lived five years, that 
he had hosts of friends, and lived always mag- 
nificently, it is marvellous how he found time in 
so short a life to produce so many and such 
beautiful works, and equally lamentable to think 
of his dreary end. 

Hollar was another admirable etcher, who 
lived a long life of incessant labour. His works 
are numbered by thousands. Parthey’s cata- 
logue of Dyine a a@ considerable octavo 
volume. ing in o} in hopeless poverty, 
he earnestly entreated the t bailiffs, then carrying 
a a ee 

ie on. 

The greatest etcher of modern times is 





* Inveni Rembrandt's effects made on the 25th 
26th of , 1656, 

+ “I have lately discovered that it died in 

1669, on the Ro His mortal 

interred on the 8th of of the same 

ear in the West Church (Wester Kerk) of this town.” — 

i on _— Rembrandt, delivered 
at Amsterdam, by Dr. Scheltema, 
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Méryon,—a rare and subtle genius. So original 
and full of shadowy tragedy; so certain in his 
work; so true to facts; so powerful in execn- 
tion, yet fraught with mournful mystery. Think 
Sagleotod opts, donpetsing, Cetoeying Die works 
neg spirit, despairing, ing his work, 
and perishing miserably in a madhouse. ... . 
The advance in the knowledge, practice, and 
love of the fine arts is sometimes said to be one 
sign of the decadence of a nation. Prolonged 
peace, and the consequent accumulation of 
wealth, it is alleged, produce luxury and de. 
bauchery, Boro re ed and want a geome. in 
manners, ei a disregard or super. 
stition engendered by cowardice in reli ba 
With these conditions (if they be true) the fine 
arts will notwithstanding advance in popular 
esteem ; yet we knowthat in the English people,— 
not meaning thereby that aggregate of ignorance, 
poverty, and crime which es and 
ndrels call the people; but the best of all 
c high and low, rich and poor,—there is a 
living, breathing, and inspiring sense of religion 
and morality, right and wrong, which is the 
only abiding atmosphere of true art. Therefore 
we may fervently hope and well believe that 
the fine arts, rightly understood and directed, 
will relieve the mind harassed with care, clear 
the brain wearied with toil, lend grace to life, 
and tend to exalt the understanding, purify the 
heart, aid morality, give to true religion homage, 
yori inspirin: aticheie admiration oe beau- 
, prove a delight in prosperity, and a re 
and consolation in adversity. 4 
“* Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but, overweigh'd 
With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her m, 
Which, by reflection of her light, appear’d 
As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
hott thay hed gote'd 0 Victory o'er grief 
And with it pay beams twisted themaaiven, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven.” 








ST. PANCRAS. 
KENTISH-TOWN—CAMDEN-TOWN—SOMERS-TOWN. 


HirHerTo no connected account has been 
given of the results of the rapid progress of this 
district in the past seventy years, during which 
period three towns have come into existence. 
Somers-town dates its commencement from the 
time of the first French Revolution; Camden. 
town was commenced a few years after; and 
Agar-town was projected thirty years ago, but 
is now swept away. 

The vast increase of the population in the 
metropolis has been made more evident in this 
district from the fact of its rural condition but 
fifty years since. Kentish-town, too, in the ten 
years previous to the last census, from various 
canses, had been increased by 23,881 inhabitants, 
making the total population 68,198 on the day 
the census was taken; the entire population of 
St. Pancras being 221,594. 

The history of St. Pancras forms the subject 
of an interesting book,* from which we glean a 
few particulars as to the earlier histories of 
the three great districts of Kentish-town, Cam. 
den-town, and Somers-town. 

The name of Kentish.town is derived from 
the fact, as most generally believed, of its foun- 
dation by Walter and Thomas deCantalupe. In 
a notice of the ‘‘hamlet” in the “ History of 
Middlesex,” a published in 1724, he states : 
“You may Hampstead, see in the vale 
between it and London, a village, ly 
called Kentish-town, which we mention chi 
by reason of the corruption of the name, the 
true one being Cantilupe-town, of which that 
great family were anciently the owners. One or 
both of them built a chapel here. gps | were 
men of great account in the reigns of King 
John, Henry III., and Edward I. Walter de 
Cantilupe was Bishop of Worcester from 1236 
to 1266 ; Saint Thomas de Cantilupe was Bishop 
of Hereford from 1275 to 1282. Thomas was 
canonised for a saint in the thirty-fourth year of 
Edward’s reign (1306). The inheritance at 
length devolving upon the sisters, the very name 
becameextinct. Kentish-town is now a prebend 
of St. Paul’s.” 

Though oral tradition isan uncertain and not 
always reliable source of the truth i 
topographical data, yet its germs may be met 

* St. and : istorical, 
oie Pears teat eet hme 
pene Notices of Inhabitants associated with its 
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with. An intelligent lady inhabitant (a septua- 
genarian) of Kentish-town says: “You must 
remember that Kentish-town was originally a 
forest—a part of the Great Forest of Middlesex. 
The name of this town is generally believed to 
have been derived from Caen or Ken Wood, 
from Bishop Ken, who, you will remember, was 
a remarkably conscientious man in a licentious 
age. Even Charles II. appreciated his worth, 
made him his chaplain, and afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. He opposed the Popish in- 
tentions of James II., and he was one of the 
seven bishops sent to the Tower for resisting 
that monarch’s unconstitutional dispensing 
power. He died in 1711, I think, and he was at 
one time the owner of the park, called then 
Bishop’s Park, through which a road was cut at 

i My father, and grandfather before 
him, were residents in this town. I have heard 
them speak of a woman who used to come 
through the wood to Kentish-town to their house 
to perform some domestic duties. There was 
then a wooden bridge over the Fleet Ditch by 
Millfield-lane. I remember my dfather 
pointing out to me where it was, and where the 
mill stood, which no doubt gave the name to the 
lane. The ditch in that part was in the forest 
or wood, and was called Ken’s Ditch,—hence 
the village or town Ken Ditch,—and eventually 
corrupted into Kentish-town. 

Mr. William Howitt writes, in his ‘‘ Northern 
Heights of London,” that “about fifty years ago 
the people of Highgate made their visits to town 
in a stage-coach, which performed the journey 
in between two and three hours; fare, half a 
crown; such was the arduous undertaking that 
the passengers regularly stopped to take tea on 
their return at the Assembly House, Kentish- 
town. A very little beyond this Assembly 
House, now a tavern, is the Old Farm House. 
You will readily find it by that name, but do not 
look for poultry and geese in its yard, cattle in ite 
fields, or milk and butter in its dairy. The only 
cattle are the human kind, densely crowded all 
round it in their close-packed houses; the only 
geese those who haunt its spirit tap, for it is a 
gin-shop public-house. But the other day all in 
front of this strange Old Farm House, as far as 
Camden-town, were green fields. They are now 
houses and shops.” 

In Palmer’s “History of St. Pancras” it is 
stated that “Queen Elizabeth had a palace in 
Kentish-town. It was her hunting palace, where 
she repaired to enjoy her sports of hawking and 
other amusements; it afterwards became a 
country residence of the noted Nell Gwynne, and 
occupied the site of what is known as the Old 
Farm Tavern.” 

Kentish-town is honoured from having been 
the residence of Lord Nelson. 

Many distinguished men have resided in 
Kentish-town. Old inhabitants remember fre- 
quently seeing at one time Lord Erskine walk 
down Mansfield-place to a humble dwelling in 
Spring-row. 

In Craven-place lived for a short time the 
satirical writer, and yet kind-hearted man, 
Douglas Jerrold. In Mortimer-terrace, then 
having a pleasant prospect of Hampstead, over 
the Gospel Oak meadows, lived at one time the 
charming essayist and poet Leigh Hunt. Howitt 
says, ‘at one time Leigh Hunt had lodgings in 
Kentish - town, and then probably it was that 
they (Keats and other congenial friends) used to 
take their strolls up Millfield-lane and encoun- 

In the year 1791, Horace Walpole, in a letter 
to Mrs. Berry, informed her that Lord Camden 


Y|had just let some land in Kentish-town for 


building 1,400 houses. Hence, a few years after- 
wards the pleasant fields were mapped out for 
streets. Several builders set to work, and one of 
the principal resident ones afterwards was Mr. 
Thomas Lever. 

The name of Camden-town was said lately by 
an old-established weekly newspaper to have 
been derived from that of William Camden, the 
author of “ Britannia” ; which is obviously an 
error. By common consent the name of the 
ground landlord was given to the new town, 
though some years elapsed before it was so 
called or described on maps published by 
authority. 

The connexion of the first Marquis Camden 
with the prebendal estate of Cantelowes or 
Kentish-town was in consequence of his father 
marrying Elizabeth, one of the daughters of 
Richard Jeffreys, grandson of Sir John Jeffreys, 
whose family became proprietors in 1670. It is 
held subject to a reserved rent of 201. 1s, 5d. per 





annum to the prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
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In an Ordnance Map of St. Pancras, of about 
the year 1804, it is shown that Camden-town 
was only then planned for additional streets. 
Except in High-street, there were post-and.rail 
fences to the roads connecting Camden and 
Kentish towns, and church-paths, as they were 
then called, were kept up by arate. These paths 
led up to the old church. 

The precise date of the application of the 
name to Camden.town is not very clear. It has 
been stated to have been so called in 1791, but 
on a map of London and its suburbs, published 
by Carington Bowles, in 1793, the district was 
not then so described. The main street (High- 
street), was then called Southampton-place. The 
road which connects the eastern end of it with 
Qld Pancras-road, and which is now Crowndale- 
road, then was known by the few and favoured 
inhabitants as Fig-lane. The fields then known 
as Rhodes’s Fields existed, in which some few 
inhabitants still living have reminiscences of 
gambols and kite-flying. In the adjoining 
Somers-town Fields, in times of political excite- 
ment, meetings were held of Jacobins—repre- 
sented in later times by Radicals. 

Somers-town forms part of the St. Pancras 
manor, the remaining portions consisting of the 
Brewers’, the Skinners’, and the Bedford estates, 
and of Agar-town. 

In 1381, the reversion of the manor was granted 
by the Crown to the prior and convent of the 
house of Carthusian monks, built in honour of 
the Holy Salutation; but on the dissolution of 
monasteries, in 1539, it reverted to the Crown. 

John, the first Earl Somers, was created in 
1695, when he was Lord High Chancellor, and 
became of this estate, probably by the 
gift of Queen Anne. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 
1813, a letter appeared, dated October 13 of that 
year, in which the writer, Mr. J. T. Malcolm, 
gives a description of the rise of Somers Town, 
and of the changes in that district during the 
previous thirty years. Mr. Malcolm says, in 

this letter:—“ A road has been made lately, 
called the New-road, which has intersected ex- 
tensive fields from Tottenham - court -road to 
Battle Bridge ; about midway, and on the south 
side of the same stood the famous ‘ Bowling- 
green House,’ which had been noted for at 
least a century as a country retreat for 
Londoners on a Sunday afternoon; and lower 
down on the opposite side, was the ‘Brill,’ a 
comfortable country tavern, and perhaps more 
ancient than its rival. A few houses near the 
‘Mother Red Cap,’ at Camden Town, and the 
Old Church of St. Pancras, were the only build- 
ings that interrupted the view of the country 
from Queen-square and the Foundling Hospital. 
With the exception of the two buildings already 
mentioned, and a group of tall trees in a lane 
leading from Gray’s-inn-lane to the “ Bowling- 
green House,” there was nothing to interrupt the 
view. Commencing at Southampton-row, near 
Holborn, is an excellent private road belonging 
to the Duke of Bedford, and the fields along the 
road are intersected with paths in different 
directions. The pleasantness of the situation, 
and the temptation offered by the New-road, 
induced some people to build on the land, and 
the Somers Places, East and West, arose; a few 
low buildings near the Duke’s-road first made 
their appearance, accompanied by others of the 
same description, and, after a while, Somers- 
town was planned. Mr. Jacob Leroux became 
the principal landowner under Lord Somers. 
The former built for himself a handsome house, 
and various streets were named from the title of 
the noble Lord (Somers), a chapel was cpened, 
and a polygon begun in a square (the Polygon 
and Clarendon-square). Everything seemed to 
prosper favourably, when some unforeseen cause 
arose which checked the fervour of building, and 
many carcasses of houses were sold for less than 
the value of building materials. 

In the meantime, gradual advances were made 
on the north side of the New-road, from Totten- 
ham-conrt-road ; and, finally, the buildings on the 
south side reached the line of Gower-street. 
Somewhat lower, and near to Battle Bridge, 
there was a long grove of stunted trees which 
never seemed to thrive; and on the site of the 
Bedford Nursery a pavilion was erected, in which 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York gave 
away the colours to a volunteer regiment. The 
interval between Southampton-place and Somers- 

—_ was soon one vast brickfield. 

e influx of French emigrants, caused 
the goings on in France, has contributed to a 
prosperity of Somers-town, by their occupying 
most of the previously empty houses; and the 


— of the native population began to be 
perceptible by the demand for ground offered in 
leases by the Duke of Bedford and the Found- 
ling Hospital, whose trustees own a great deal 
of land in the neighbourhood. The consequence 
is the erection of such streets as Guildford- 
street, Bernard-street, and the houses comprising 
Brunswick and Russell { -uares, and Tavistock. 
place and chapel, the east side of Woburn- 
place, &e.”” 

Mr. Maloolm’s interesting description of his 


tions, and these are given by Mr. Miller. 

When the first houses of Somers-town were 
built in 1786, the difficulty of access to them in 
winter time was a great drawback, and hence 
many of them remained unoccupied for some 
time. But when a large number of French 
Royalists found refuge in England, no more ap- 
propriate spot could be selected for them than 
that of St. Pancras with its ancient associations. 
Of course they brought with them their national 
characteristics and form of religion, and their 
priests organised the new community. 

No part of London presents a more peculiar 

population than does that of Somers-town. The 
large number of Frenchmen who made it their 
home when anarchy existed in their own country, 
bringitig with them their national characteristics 
and form of religion; many representatives also 
of the sister isle, who seem to have a natural 
affinity in temperament, as well as in faith, with 
their more polished co-religionists, besides a due 
admixture of the natives of nearly every nation, 
render the present population (some are the 
third and fourth generation of those who were 
the first settlers in Somers-town) the most diffi- 
cult to deal with, especially by a clergyman of 
the Established Church. When the Church of 
St. Luke, near King’s-cross, was removed, for 
the erection of the Midland Railway-station, the 
inhabitants of Somers-town were entirely de- 
prived of its accommodation, as that church was 
re-erected in Kentish-town. The liberality of 
Mr. George Moore, however, supplied the want 
by the erection, at his sole cost, of a church and 
commodious schools in Charlton-street, with an 
entrance in Ossulston-street. This church is 
called Christ Church, and was erected in 1868. 
In no district in the metropolis, perhaps, can 
there be found more squalor, or more depressing 
scenes than in this. 
In consequence of the high rents demanded in 
Somers-town, after Mr. Leroux’s death, when 
his house property into other hands, 
“many who could obtain the means, became 
builders—carpenters, retired publicans, leather 
workers, haymakers, &c.: each contrived to build 
his house, and every street was lengthened in its 
turn.” The result is to be seen in the varied 
size and style of some of the houses. 

Before taking leave of Somers-town, more 
particular attention may be called to the extra. 
ordinary transformation effected at the eastern 
end by that ruthless reformer, the Railway. 
Opposite the King’s-cross Great Northern Sta- 
tion, from Weston-place on the east to Skinner- 
street and Brill-row on the west, and thence 
from one side of Skinner-street in the Euston- 
road, including a row of large honses, in front of 
some of which was an enclosed green 
with trees, and ropa St. Luke’s King’s was 
originally built, and so returning to King’s-cross, 
—all com disappeared; and on the site has 
been erected the Midland Railway Station. 

The site known for more than twenty years as 
Agar-town was formerly meadow-land, and whena 
lease of this prebendal manor came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Agar, about sixty years ago, it 
was of comparatively small value. The Regent’s- 
canal was then in course of construction. The 
company proposed to cut their canal direct 
through the estate; but Mr. Agar, a Queen’s 
counsel at the Chancery Bar, disputed their 
rights, and successfully contested the point in a 
court of law. He obtained, it is believed, large 
pecuniary compensation, and a diversion of the 
intended course of the canal, which acconnts for 
ge soe > it takes round the estate. 

ntil the year 1840, Counsellor Agar’s grounds 
retained their park-like appearance. In one 
part there. were several fine mulberry-trees. 
The approach to the residence (which building 
remained till lately) was by a neat lodge and 
gate from the King’s-road. Then, a portion of 
the land on the Maiden-lane side was let off to 
market gardeners, The King’s-road had a rural 
aspect, the hedgerows being skirted by poplar 
and other trees. 

In 1841, Mr. Agar sublet the greater part of 





his estate on leases for twenty-one years. Tene- 


own times, needs some additions and explana- 





several of the childrert of a family. 
« The condition of a new town springing up 


graphi iption 

Words.” Wedid our own little best to expose its 
evils. Public attention was thus drawn to the 
condition of this district ; and to those who thus 
heard of it for the first time, it became a nine 
days’ wonder. 

There must have been something defective in 
the law which could permit such a condition of 
things as existed in Agar-town for twenty years. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners would not 
renew the lease to the Agar family, the tempt- 
ing offer by the Midland Railway Company was 

and hence the disappearance of the 
town 


Perhaps in no other district included in the 
metropolitan area have there been greater 
changes than in the North-west. The volume 
under notice is an attempt to preserve a record 
of such changes, and to include accounts of 
buildings, institutions, and individuals asso. 
ciated therewith. 

The author, Mr. Miller, has produced an in- 
structive and entertaining book, which merits 
all the more favourable recommendation to 
public notice from being the fruits of the leisure 
hours of a working printer. 


THE CLEMENT MEMORIAL, 
SHREWSBURY. 

Me. Witt1am James CLEMENT, an eminent 
surgeon and good man, residing in Shrewsbury, 
made himself so well loved and respected by his 
fellow-townsmen that they have erected a 
memorial of him in front of the railway station, 
and the accompanying engraving gives a repre- 
sentation of it. The design, selected in com- 
petition, is by Mr. John Gibbs, who was the 
architect of the public memorials erected of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort at Abingdon, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, bart., Sir F. Sykes, bart., and 
others in various parts of the country, several of 
which have been illustrated in our pages,—work 
which gives to his name some distinction. The 
memorial was executed by Mr. Dodson, of Shrews- 
bury. The general outline from the steps to the 
top is graceful. At the base on each side is a tier 
of three steps, which lead to the four semicircular 
drinking-fountains, each having acanopy. Above 
these the pedestal is continued up, and affords 
panels, in one of which is a bronze medallion por- 








por: 
dock, | trait of the late Mr. Clement, by Mr. J. Durham, 


A.R.A., while in another is the following 
inscription :— 

“ To the Memory of 
WILLIAM JAMES CLEMENT, 
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parts of which fill up the angles 
les, and from which rises a solid obelisk- 
‘orm having ornamental bands at five 
each side. 
Beneath the memorial is a vaulted chamber 


: 
3 
ut 


necegsary in all such structures. 





The cost of the memorial was about 600!. 
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THE CLEMENT MEMORIAL, SHREWSBURY.—Mnr. Joun Gress, Arcurrscr. 
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ST. MARYLEBONE NEW SWIMMING 
BATH. 
Tas — is an addition to the already 


The roof is supported by cast-iron semi-elliptic 
ribs, ornamented with gilded scroll. <9 — 
The size of the bath itself is 26 ft. by 73 
ea ae ee ae helvi be dhe te 
to6ft. The spring diving-board is 4 ft. above 


the water, but there is another diving-board 
5 ft. higher than this one. 

oa bottom and sides of the bath are covered 
with glazed tiling, in various, -d patterns, 
and the hand- tile border ae? sapere 
line, 21 in. wide, represents the appearance of 
an aquarium, with fishes and rockwork. 

The whole of the interior of the building is 
decorated with Pompeiian ornament. The tile 
work has been executed by Messrs. Simpson & 
Sons, and the other decorations are by Messrs. 
Green & King. The builders are Messrs. 
Perry Brothers, whose contract for the execu- 
tion of the whole of the works, including 
fittings, amounted to 4,2501. Mr. Butler was 
the clerk of works. Mr. Raymond Smith is 
executing the marble fountain, which will be 
placed at the east end of the bath. The architect 
is Mr. H. Saxon Snell. 








EXTENSION OF GLASGOW HARBOUR. 
No better illustration could be afforded of the 


tions removed, and, 
dredgings, and straigh 
as uniform as a canal, as serviceable for 
commerce as a bay. 

The beshourdieelt Inadiee sels ob saleehle 
as a huge dock, ee the 
river’s bed, partly by great excavations 
the banks, and partly by the construction of 
massive quays. From 1862 to 1866 no less than 
160 yards of quayage were made. Besides this, 
there were made, from 1866 to 1870, 1,068 yards, 
and during the four years from then to the 


! 


The great increase of population and of public 
works below the Glasgow Bridge, and on both 
sides of the river, calling for additional ferry 
accommodation, plans have been prepared for 
increasing it, for carriage and lorry traffic as 
well as for passengers. 








INTERMITTENT DOWNWARD 
FILTRATION. 


Tue following statement was prepared b 
Mr. J. Bailey Denton, C.E., for the y cd 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science 
in Congress at Glasgow. Owing, however, to a 
personal accident disabling the writer from 
attendance, the paper was taken as read without 
discussion, and was not made public. Neverthe. 
less, as the International Exhibition, where the 


,| process of intermittent downward filtration is 


now shown in operation, is drawing to a close, it 


| is deemed desirable to place the details contained 


in this statement before sanitary authorities and 
their officers as illustrating the cleansing powers 
of natural soil, and the small extent of fed that 


will suffice for the purification of sewage up to] the 


the standards recommended by the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners, if the area be not less 
than one acre to 1,000 persons. It will, of course, 
be understood that the assertions are the author's, 
not ours. 

It having been suggested to the author of this 
communication by the authorities of the Inter. 
national Exhibition at South Kensington, that he 
should illustrate the process known as “ Inter- 
mittent Downward Filtration,” as suggested by 
Dr. Edward Frankland, and first carried into 
practice by the author at Merthyr Tydvil by an 
example to be daily in operation in the western 
annexe of the Exhibition, it may be opportune 
to state briefly, for the consideration of the Asso- 
ciation, the results obtained from it during the 
time that it has been in operation. 

London sewage is delivered daily to the several 
exhibits of sewage treatment by the authorities 
of the International Exhibition, independently of 
the exhibitors. The quantity delivered to the 
author for treatment by intermittent downward 
filtration has been 25 gallons daily (except 
Sundays). This sewage has been distributed 
each day over the surface of three cnbic yards of 
natural soil of a free description. Having 
filtered through the soil it is discharged as aclear 
effuent by a small outflow increased and 
diminished in volume as the sewage is applied. 
Owing to the limited character of -~r 
exhibit it was anticipated that the 
the sewage by the soil would become less efficient 
the longer it was used. It will be seen, however, 
from the following analyses that the contrary 
effect has been the result. 

The sewage was first applied to the soil on 
the 23rd of June, 1874, and the application has 
been daily continued since that date, Sundays 
excepted. On the 30th of June, seven days after 
the first application, a sample of the effluent 
water was selected and sent to Dr. Benjamin 
Paul, F.C.8., for analysis, who forwarded to the 
author the following results, viz. :— 


Free ammonia ..... - °009 in 100,000 parts. 

Organic nitrogen ... *049 n 

On the 10th of August, forty-eight days after 
the first application of the sewage to the soil, a 
second sample was collected and analysed by 
the same eminent chemist, when he reported 
the following results :— 

Free ammonia ...... “006 in 100,000 parts. 

Organic nitrogen ... ‘088 ” 

On the 14th of September, eighty-three days 
after the commencement, a third sample of the 
effluent was taken, and of it Dr. Paul said that 
it was “even better than that of the 10th of 
August.” This is shown by the following 
figures :— 

Free ammonia ..... . 002 in 100,000 parts. 

Organic nitrogen ,,. °022 »” 

In order that these figures may be compared 
lite Shp ahanteee <t pace: coctaaiaiil 
the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, it may be 
stated that, disregarding free ammonia as of 
comparatively little importance, they considered 
that any liquid containing more than ‘3 part of 

organic nitrogen in 100,000 parts should be 
‘Seren nabatethinteiadivns! 

In the supplies of drinking-water to the 
metropolis by the eight companies, the mean 
amount of organic nitrogen appears to be ‘028 





[in 100,000 parts. 


The improvement in the condition of the 
effluent water which these figures of Dr. Paul 
show is doubtless due, in a great measure, to 
the means taken to deliver and distribute the 
sewage on to the soil with regularity, each cnbic 
yard of soil receiving precisely the eight gallons 
of sewage it is designed to absorb, cleanse, and 

This is effected by the use of the 
“self.acting sewage regulator, ” the object of 
which contrivance is to apportion and deliver 
the precise quantity of sewage which land, pre- 
pared for irrigation or for intermittent filtration, 
is designed to utilise and cleanse, and this is 
done independently of all supervision, and of 
the outflow of the sewers contributing the 
sewage, which may at one time be extremely 
copious, and at another little more than a 
dribble. 

The irregularity of discharge attending the 
sewage of small towns, villages, mansions, and 
all kinds of large establishments is found to be 
the great difficulty in dealing with those com- 
munities. Besides overcoming this evil, and 
thereby reducing the comparatively heavy cost 
of applying small quantities of sewage to land, 
r secures with certainty that inter- 
mittency of application which is so essential to 
purification Moreover, the action of the regu- 
lator is automatic, and requires no attendant at 
night oron a Sunday. The sewage, as it is dis- 
charged from the town, village, or mansion, 
flows into a tank of a capacity to hold the quan- 
tity of sewage it is desired to deliver to a certain 
area of land at one time. This tank is provided 
with a syphon or other self-acting means of dis- 
charge, and directly the liquid rises to a given 
level, the outlet comes into action, and the liquid 
is at once discharged. When the tank is emptied, 
the discharge ceases and the sewage commences 
to fill the tank again, or another tank, as found 
desirable, slowly or quickly according to the rate 
of influx. 

The author having carried out with success 
the intermittent downward filtration works at 
Merthyr Tydvil, under order of the Court 
of Chancery, as a means of abating the nuisance 
arising from the pollution of the Taff,—which, 
after answering their temporary purpose for 
three years, may be discontinued at any time 
now that the wide breadth of land which the 
Local Board had previously purchased for sur- 
face irrigation has been laid out and completed 
as a sewage farm,—is anxious to bring before 
the Congress this treatment as an effectual way 
of cleansing sewage permanently by recourse to 
a small area of land where land is very costly. 
of | The Rivers Pollution Commissioners show by six 
analyses, taken in the years 1871 and 1872, the 
following results from the intermittent down- 
ward filtration adopted by theauthor at Merthyr 
Tidvil. 

Samples taken June and October, 1871, and July 
and October, 1872. 


Organic carbon ..................... °156 
Organic nitrogen.................0++ 032 
Pricer <ntitn<riersasadsesmntes 063 
Nitrogen as nitrates and nitrites ‘269 
Total combined nitrogen ......... "352 
Previous sewage or animal con- 
tamination ............ capenngiaes 2 
IN eciveesnecinccpnccsnies tatoos 2°84 
Upon these figures the Commissioners say,— 


“Judged by popular standards, these samples 
would be pronounced to be fairly good potable 
waters. They were colourless, transparent when 
collected, and even when viewed with reference 
to their chemical composition were considerably 
superior to the average of Thames water which 
is habitually used for all household purposes in 
London ; indeed, there is a close resemblance in 
chemical composition between the effluent water 
issuing from the intermittent sewage-filters at 
Merthyr Tydvil and that portion of the London 
water-supply which is drawn from the Thames.” 
Analyses by Dr. Paul and other chemists con- 
firm these results. 

Intermittent downward filtration will be found 
equally valuable, whether adopted by itself on a 
limited area of land, for the object of 


by | purification, or in combination with surface irri- 


gation on an extended area, as a means of 

ing the best return from the ulilisation of 
sewage. The value of the process in the former 
case cannot be over-estimated, as it enables 
sanitary authorities to purify their sewage up to 
the standards recommended by the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners, by the use of just as 
much land as they can get, if the quantity be not 





less than 1 acre to 1,000 persons, and of gaining 
some return in the shape of crops at the 
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same time. When adopted in combination with 
irrigation, intermittent downward filtration 
becomes the “ safety-valve ”’ of sewage farming, 
inasmuch as where a certain quantity of land is 
specially prepared for intermittent filtration the 
farmer need not take sewage on to the irrigated 
land when he does not want it, nor when the 
cost of application will exceed the benefit to be 
derived from it. 

Where a small area of land only can be com- 
manded by gravitation, and a greater breadth 
can be obtained for irrigation by pumping, the 
intermittent filtration may be to 
on the small plot of lower land with special 
advantage. In such instances the sewage may 
be lifted on to the higher land only when there 
are persons to pay a full rent for both land and 
sewage, in which case the quantity of sewage to 
be lifted will be precisely that which the farmer 
above desires to take, and only when he wants 
it. It would probably be lifted during the day, 
and on week-days, and during the night and on 
Sanday it would be run into the filtration areas. 
At times of extreme dilution, too, when the 
liquid might not be worth the cost of lifting, the 
filtration areas would receive it, and thus the 
cost of pumping would be reduced toa minimum. 

An illustration of the cost of adopting inter. 
mittent downward filtration in a case where the 
land was very costly, and the works of drainage 


and surface preparation, including carriers, &., | P° 


for distribution, expensive too, may serve to 
show how small will be the rate charged on a 
district for such mode of disposal, when calcu- 
iated upon the population and rateable value of 
the district contributing the sewage, which is 
the only proper way of considering the subject. 
In comparing the cost of intermittent downward 
filtration with that of any other process, it must 
not be ed as an acreage outlay, but as one 
in which the total expenditure, with its profit or 


‘loss, must be fairly considered in relation to the 


ratepayers’ interests. 
In the case of a district containing a popula- 
tion of 15,000, with a rateable value amounting 
to 45,0001., and requiring fifteen acres of land 
to purify the sewage discharged from the district, 
the cost may reach the following items :— 
BONG. tieveccaconteuek shixsekeoace £3,000 
Under drainage, preparation of 
surface, carriers for distribu- 
tion, chambers, &ec. ............ 





£5,000 

The charge on the district necessary to repay 
this sum with interest in fifty years would 
amount to 2251. per annum. 

The fifteen acres of land, being divided into 
three equal areas of five acres each, one of 
which would be sufficient for the daily purifica- 
tion of the sewage, while the other two would 
come into action in rotation, would be devoted 
to gardening purposes. The ten acres not in 
daily use would be let to market gardeners by 
auction at the highest prices they would give for 
the land, with as much sewage as they would 
require, and no more. The lowest rent obtain- 
able by this means would be 101. an acre, while 
the five acres devoted to the purification of the 
sewage would, if let at a rent or retained in the 
hands of the sanitary authorities, secure a 
return beyond the cost of attendance of at least 
51. an acre. In this way, 1251. per annum would 
be realised, leaving a loss of 1001. per annum 
upon the work. This sum of 1001., apportioned 
on the rateable value of the property within the 
district, amounts to less than one halfpenny in 
the pound. 

_ From this it will be seen that with a very 
limited area of land, and with comparatively 
costly works, the disposal of sewage by inter- 
mittent downward filtration may be attended 
with a loss unappreciable to the ratepayers ; 
while if it be associated with irrigation under 
favourable circumstances, that loss may be 
turned into a profit, made larger as the area of 
irrigation is increased. 

_ It is to point out the great advantage of asso- 
ciating intermittent downward filtration with 
wide surface irrigation, as a means of securing 
profit from the latter, as well as to show the 
small area of land that will suffice for cleansing 
sewage up to the standard of the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commissioners, where land is difficult to 
get, that the present paper has been written. 








Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident 
Tastitution.—Mr. Wm. Henry Smith, M.P., will 
preside at the anniversay festival of this Insti- 
tution, to be held on the 26th of January next. 


| PNEUMATIC DRAINAGE. 


Carrain Lrernvr, the inventor of the system 
of pneumatic drainage, waited recently on the 
Liverpool Health Committee to explain his 
system in detail. This he did in a speech of 
more than an hour’s duration. He produced 
plans and drawings to elucidate his statement ; 
and his explanation without the aid of these 
would be almost unintelligible. The following 
brief summary, however, taken from the local 
Journal, will give some idea of the system, to 
whicb, moveover, we have before now referred : 


“In a building, in any convenient part of the town, is 
placed a steam-engine, which works an air-pump, so as to 
maintain about } vacuum in certain air-tight reservoirs 
sunk below the floor. There is no reason why this building 
should not be placed in the most populous part of the 
town, ifthought desirable, as the process from beginning 
to end is not productive of any nuisance, From these 
reservoirs central pipes radiate in all directions, follow- 
ing the principal streets, and on or near these pipes at 
intervals street-tanks are placed below the pavement. 
From the street-tanks, but entirely from the 
central pipes, street-pipes are laid along the street, com- 
municating by short branches with the closets of each 
house. All the junctions of pipes with tanks are farnished 
with cocks, or valves, which can be opened or closed at 
pleasure, like water mains, and are gct at by cock-boxes, 
and turned by keys in the ordinary way. 
street-tank is also provided with a small pipe, 
upon which the operator can fix @ vacuum 
for his guid The v created in the central 
building reservoirs can thus be communicated to 
any given street-tank, "so as to furnish the motive 
wer by which, when the cock on any street - pipe 
is opened, all the closets in connexion therewith are 
simultaneously emptied into the tank. When the 
contents reach the street-tank, they are in like manner 
forced through the central pipes to the reservoirs under 
the central building, and thence transferred by means of 
vacuum power to hermetically-closed tanks above the floor 
of the building. From these the matter is by air-tight 

ipes distributed to the various drying-retorts for its re- 








uction to poudrette, or is decanted in fluid form into 
barrels, for immediate rt to the country. Both 
processes a. by vena of a i he — 

, sot escape of noxious gases 

spp ossible. The par ae are discharged into a 
burned up by the furnace. During the construction of 
this system, and before connexions are made with the 
central building, a locomotive engine and tender empties 
the different street reservoirs and the closets con- 
nected therewith by means of a hose from the tender 
to the reservoir. The system can thus be put into 
operation in any number of parts of a town or in separate 
buildings before being connected with each other at the 
central engine building. Closets of the simplest — 
character are all that are required, and no water w er 
is needed; water-closets can be used if desired. The 
fannel is made double, the space between the two com- 
municating by a Bw with the outside air, and by the 
operation of a well-known law, carrying off all exhalations 

at may arise. These can only exist while the excreta is 
warm, as the fecal matter is removed before the setting-in 
of fermentation, after which only, the generation of 
dangerous gases takes place. The excrement falls, without 
touching the inner face of the inner fannel, into a sort of 
hydraulic trap, capable of holding the fecal products of 
but one person, and compelling thus whatever it held 
before the fall into a larger trap of four times greater 
capacity. This latter discharges into the branch pipe 
which is connected with the street-pipe, and empties Tato 
the street-tank.”’ 

The Chairman and other members of the 
health committee frequently questioned Captain- 
Liernur on points which cropped up as he went 
along. In reply tothe Chairman, Captain Liernur 
said that an engine of seventy-eight indicative 
horse-power would be sufficient for a town of 
250 acres, which, with an average density of 
population, would contain 50,000 people. Ques- 
tioned as to some details as to cost, Captain 
Liernur said he could not give the details of 
expense so well as he could give the total 
expense. To introduce the system into a town 
of 250 acres, with an average density of popu. 
lation, would cest 100,0007. 

The Town-clerk said the introduction of the sys- 
tem into Liverpool would cost a million sterling. 

In the afternoon Captain Liernur had a con- 
ference with the Land and House Owners’ 
Association. There was a large attendance of 
the members of that association, and there 
were also present several other gentlemen outside 
the association, who had been invited to take 
part in the meeting. 

Capt. Liernur explained his system of sewage, 
dwelling mere particularly upon the closet 
which he proposed for the houses of the 
working classes. In reply to Mr. O. Williams, 
he said nobody would be disturbed by the re- 
moval of the sewage from the houses. All 
they would see would be a man in the street 
turning what might be a hydrant, and by this 
simple movement the closets in whole 
would be cleaned out. He said his 
were erected side to side with the water- 
closets at the Vienna Exhibition, and during 
the time they were in use there not a drop 
water was used. When the cholera broke ou 
in Vienna the sanitary authorities found i 
necessary to use carbon constantly in the water 
closets, but in his closets nothing whatever was 


o 


See 





used or found necessary. After the exhibition 


streets 
closets | being 





the other closets were shut up, and his were used 
for a period of three months, or as long as they 
were required. His system could be adapted to 
one part of a town or the whole. 

It seems desirable to mention here that the 
radiments, at least, of this system were in 
operation, from fifteen to twenty years ago, in 
parts of London, by the district authorities, for 
the emptying of cesspools. 








FURNITURE MANUFACTURE IN TURKEY. 


A sertes of articles on the industrial resources 
of Turkey is being published in the Levant 
Herald. The first is on a visit to the Beshiktash 
Furniture Works. These works are situated in 
the valley at the foot of the two hills upon 
which the village of Beshiktash is built, and 
consist of a number of two-storied wooden work. 
shops, a large square three-storied brick build. 
ing, now, unfortunately, burnt out, and the 
engine-house and offices, the whole covering a 
space of nearly 5,000 square yards. Adjacent 
to the factory is a large wood-yard, in which the 


Each | "aw material for farniture-making is stacked and 


allowed to season. The motive-power employed 


meter/is a steam-engine of English construction of 


about 30-horse power, which communicates 
motion to over fifty machines of various sizes, 
from the noisy earth-shaking monsters which 
square up rough balks of timber, to the tiny 
circular-saws for cutting the mother-o’-pearl 
tesserso for inlaid work, which resemble philo- 
sophical instrumeats more than machines, such 
is the delicacy and precision with which they 
work. Between these two extremes are planing- 
machines for iron and wood, large vertical saws 
for transforming the squared balks of timber 
into shahe, ‘ekunaete for cutting wood into 
various shapes, circular saws, moulding, rabbet- 
ing, tenoning, mortising, and drilling machines. 
There are also lathes for turning wood and iron, 
and a veneer.cutter. A large proportion of 
these machines have been made upon the pre- 
mises, an engineer’s and blacksmith’s shop form. 
ing an important branch of the establishment. 
When Messrs. Tubini first took the factory, the 
cost of coal for the engine was a notable item in 
the year’s expenditure, but for the last eight 
months the use of coal has been entirely done 
away with, the fuel used being a mixture of the 
chips and sawdust from the machines; the 
engine may, consequently, be considered as self. 
supporting. This valuable innovation is due to 
M. Coillier, the manager of the works. 

Having been fully convinced that the native 
woods of Turkey would successfully compete 
with those of the rest of the world in point of 
beauty and excellence, Messrs. Tubini de- 
termined to use as much home produce as 
possible. The principal native woods em- 
ployed are maple, chestnut, the wood of the 
gum-mastic tree (Lentiscus), oak, pine, horn- 
beam, beech, box, walnut-burrs, the wild rose, 
and several others of minor importance. The 
Turkish maple is a very fine wood ; native oak, 
too, is excellent. 

The workmen of the factory include car. 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, French polishers, 

, \ en vena 


every 
of woodwork, from the rough wooden gratings 
used on board steamers and on landing-stages 
and terraces to the most artistically designed 
drawing-room farniture. A large ion of 
dan Seechune at the ontuain-al alaaianer Ged 
Dolmabaghtché, the Yildiz Kiosk, and the man- 
sions of Abraham Pasha and Agop Bey Keut- 
choglou have been produced at the Beshiktash 
factory, side by side with some of 
square pics of wooden for the new 
armoury at Matchka and the oak-flooring for the 
new Karakeui bridge. Parquetry for floors {s 
another important branch of manufacture at 
Beshiktash, and many of the would 
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METROPOLITAN DRAWING-CLASSES. 


Tue annual distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful pupils of metropolitan schools in con- 
nexion with the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, under the direction of Mr. 
Busbridge, has taken place. The most dis- 
tinguished prizeholders were—W. C. Ray, Mary- 
lebone ; J. M. Woolgar and E. Spencer, Pad- 
dington; W. Lane and J. W. Grover, Somers- 
town ; and G. Shipway, Lambeth. The prizes 
peapecgs of books or rates oy given 

y the ge partly b . Busbridge. 
The Lord Mayor, who creek all the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington had, 
he believed, done a great deal of good. Educa- 
tion in every branch of mental culture was now 
an article of absolute necessity, and a knowledge 
of drawing was especially valuable to the me- 
chanical classes. Having out the value 
of drawing to the ship-builder, the house-builder, 
and the mechanical engineer, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to remind the meeting of the higher uses 
of art-training in cultivating taste and elevating 
imagination. The Science and Art Department 
not only gave them mechanical teaching, but 
also trained their i and improved 
their tastes. Besides ordinary prizes, Mr. 
Lena received the Queen’s bronze medal. In 

estminster, Mr. J. Elder received the first 
prize in building construction. In Lambeth, 
Mr. H. O. Bailey obtained the first prize in 
tical machine-drawing, and Mr. J. Barnes in 
building construction. In Kensington, Messrs. 
H. Austin and J. Garrett, jun., had distinguished 
themselves in building construction. The prizes 
having been distributed, Mr. Grover (a student) 
announced the presentation of an illuminated 
address and a timepiece from the metropolitan 
students to Mr. Busbridge. 

We do not quite understand how it is that the 
same master has the classes at Woolwich, Me- 
chanics’ Institute; Marylebone, Wells-street ; 
Paddington, Boatmen’s Institute, Sale-street ; 
Westminster, St. James the Less, Chapter- 
street; Battersea, Methodist C 1 Schools ; 
Lambeth, Boys’ School, Hercules-buildings ; 
Somers-town, School Board school, Brewer- 
street; Hoxton, Wesleyan Schools, Mintern 
street; Deptford, St. Paul’s Schools, Edward. 
street; Kennington, St. Barnabas’s School, 
Devonshire-road ; and Kilburn, St. Augustine’s 
Schools ; but doubtless it is all right. 















THE STOCKWELL GREEN BUILDING 
SCHEME, 


Tue agitation caused by the proposal to build 
on Stockwell-green, which has been so promi- 
nently before the public duting the past three or 
four weeks, led to a meeting at the house of 
Mr. J. F. Honey, of Stockwell-road, on Thursday 
in last week, when it appeared that Mr. Honey 
himself was the purchaser of the Green, and 
intended to build upon it, unless arrangements 
could be made with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works or some other public authority fer the 
Green to be kept open. 

Mr. W. Honey, solicitor, on behalf of his 
brother, explained the circumstances under 
which the latter had the Green, 
stating in the outset, that when his brother told 
him, some time ago, that there was a probability 
of its being built over, he was indignant; but on 
examining into the matter, he found that unless 
something were done this result must follow. The 
speaker then detailed the arrangement under 
which Mr. J. F. Honey had obtained the interest 
of Mr. Bull, the lessee, in the Green, there being 
® proviso in the arrangement, ~~ ane the 

perty be purchased at an agric price, 
a onda 5001., it should be kept open; but if the 
urchaser had to buy it at the rate of building. 
fond, he was to be at liberty to use it as he chose. 
Having obtained Mr. Ball’s interest, his brother 
ve notice to the landlord of his intention to 
my, in accordance with the terms of the lease, 
which gave the lessee the power of purchasing. 
The landlord, however, would not listen to its 
being purchased at the icultural value, and 
the result was that it had sold for a sam a 
little ander 4,0001. The speaker, in continua. 
tion, said he had searched the records, and could 
find nothing to show that there had ever been 
any manor of Stockwell, nor any tenants, nor 
had a court ever been held, and the only expla- 
nation he could give was that the land was a 
atrip at the side of the road, si to what is 


sometimes seen at the present time in country 


solicitor to 





the Board of Works; with a view of keeping the 
lane open, it was discovered that the Board had 
power to take over only those lands where 
manorial rights had merely to be purchased. 
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His brother was desirous of keeping the land 


open. The question was, how could it be done? 


A prolonged discussion on the entire question 
followed, in the course of which Mr. Cubeldich 


said that the land was too small to be of any use 
This was denied by other 


a8 an open space. 
speakers, who said that the neighbourhood of 


partly | Stockwell was increasing fast, and that for the 


sake of the children, and as a recreation- 

ground, the Green ought to be preserved. 
Ultimately a resolution was passed to the 

effect that the meeting 


that Stockwell-green can be built upon, and that 


building operations will be commenced within 
the next few weeks, a public meeting should be 
called to ascertain whether steps cannot be taken 
to buy up the freeholders’ rights, to secure it as 
an open space for the benefit of the inhabitants. 


Iwas also resolved that the borough member 


and the Lord Mayor should be asked to attend 


the meeting, and the necessity of immediate 
action was urged, on the ground that agreements 
between the builders and Mr. J, F. Honey were 
completed, provisionally that the Board of Works 


did not bay the property. 


In accordance with the above, a public meet- 
ing was held on Thursday evening at the Eda. 
prac- | cational Institute, Stockwell-green. Mr. Wm. 
M‘Arthur, one of the members for the borough of 
Lambeth, presided. The feeling of the meeting 
appeared to be unanimous against the Green being 
built upon, and, with the view of stimulating the 
residents in Stockwell against the project, hand. 
bills had been profusely distributed, stating that 
“unless strenuous and immediate measures are 
taken, that which is no doubt the old village-green 
of Stockwell will in a few weeks be a colony of 
small houses and shops. It is understood that 
the plans are merely awaiting the sanction of the 
vestry before building operations commence.” 
Two resolutions were adopted by the meeting, the 
first being to the effect that it was most desirable 
that the Green should be kept open, and that the 
meeting pledged itself to adopt all lawful means 
to effect that object. The second resolation 


was, that a memorial be presented to the Metro. 


politan Board of Works, requesting them to use 
their influence to prevent the Green from being 
built upon, and also to take steps for bringing it 


under their own control. 





THE NEW SANITARY ACT. 


A crircuLaR has been issued by the Local 
Government Board explanatory of the Sanitary 
Law Amendment Act of 1874, many of the pro. 
visions of which are concerned in the explanation 
and amendment of the Public Health Act of 
1872. After noticing several that are of a 
strictly official character, Mr. Lambert, the 
secretary, says :—“ The 26th section is of much 
importance, Hitherto there has been no uni- 
formity in the time at which the local boards 


annually commence their term of office, and 


this section provides that henceforth the last 
day for receiving nominations for every local 
board, except in the district of Oxford, shall 


be the 26th day of March in every year, 
unless that day falls on a Sanday, Good Friday, 
or Easter Monday. There is a special provision 
that all elections which, but for this Act, would 
have commenced before the 26th of March next, 
shall be postponed until such day, and the 


members in office where no election shall be | tary 


pending at the passing of this Act (in which 
case the election must have commenced 
before that time), will be entitled to continue in 
office until that date.” To the public some of 
the most important of the new regulations are 
those headed as “Certain Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions.” Section 50 provides that, “‘ upon repre- 
sentation to any sanitary authority, that the 
water in any well, tank, or cistern, public or 
private, or supplied from any public pump, and 
used, or likely to be used, for domestic purposes, 
is so polluted as to be injurious to health, such 
authority may apply to the petty sessions for an 
order to remedy it. After summons the justices 
may make an order directing the well, tank, or 
cistern to be closed, or the water to be used for 
certain purposes only, or providing otherwise as 
shall appear to them to be requisite to prevent 
the use of the water for drinking purposes. The 
justices may also cause the water to be analysed 
at the cost of the authority. By section 54, the 





26th and 27th Vict., o. 117, section 2, which 


having been informed | i 
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relates to the inspection of articles of food, is 
to milk, and the proceedings against 

offenders are facilitated by providing that the 
justice who is empowered to convict the offender 
need not be the justice who ordered the article 
to be destroyed. Section 55 further extends the 
powers of that Act by enabling entry, inspection, 
and seizare to be made upon premises where 
is reason to believe that unsound food is 
or concealed, the previous statute only 
applying where the food is openly exposed or 
deposited, or kept in preparation for sale. 
Section 56 provides for the punishment of 
persons who, on the letting of houses, knowingly 
make false 


persons liable to imprisonment, or a penalty not. 
exceeding 201.” 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Fever Epidemic at Carlisle—There is a 
marked increase to note in the number of fever 
cases in the hospitals in this city since Monday, 
says last week’s Journal. The total number in 
the two hospitals is fifty-five, or sixteen more 
than reported in last issue. There have been 
admitted to the House of Recovery daring the 
year 174 patients, and to Fusehill hospital 157, 
making a total of 331. 

The Sanitary State and Water Supply of 
Hexham.—At the last regular meeting of the 
Hexham Local Board, Dr. Daniel Jackson, 
medical officer of health, presented a lengthy 
report upon the sanitary state of the town. 
Many of the yards, such as Victoria-yard, were 
in a very foul and loathsome condition. There 
had been deaths from typhoid or enteric fever, 
and he had been unable to trace that disease to 
any other source than the interruption of the 
daily supply of water. He had previously stated 
his opinion respecting the danger of an inter- 
mittent supply of water in a town like Hexham, 
where a system of drainage had been adopted 
which required frequent flushing and proper 
ventilation. He agreed with those who held 
that no real |saving was effected by turning off 
the water during a considerable portion of each 
day. That had been well shown at Norwich and 
Liverpool, where, with an intermittent supply, 
the consumption was twenty-five gallons a head, 
while it fell to fifteen gallonsa head with a con- 
stant supply. The health of the people was 
seriously endangered until a constant and abun- 
dant supply of water was procured, until the 
yards were thoroughly cleansed and kept per- 
manently clean under a rigid and frequent 
inspection, and until all slanghter-houses were 
removed from crowded yards by the inhabitants. 
The death-rate—31 in the 1,000—was excessive. 
He recommended the establishment of a cottage 
hospital. In the discussion which followed, it 
was resolved to remove all the restrictions upon 
the water supply, and give a constant supply to 
the town, and also to institute a careful and 
minute inspection of the town once in every 
month. 

The Sanitary Condition of Castle Church, 
Stafford.—An inquiry has been held at the Guild. 
hall by Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby Cox, Government 
Inspector, with reference to the proposal for 
uniting that part of the parish of Castle Church 
which is outside the municipal yg ym the 
borough for sanitary purposes. was & 
good attendance of the members of the Council 
and Board of Guardians. The proceedings took 
the form of a general discussion upon the sani- 
requirements of the borough and Castle 
Church; the proposals put forward for a joint 
governing body of members of the Council and 
Guardians with respect to Castle Town, under 
the Pablic Health Act, 1872; the question of the 
Guardians giving up the sole government of 
that part of the parish to the Council; the de- 
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inquiry at a hotel. Mr. Austin did not appear 
to be satisfied with this explanation, and several 
times expressed his regret that there was no 
chairman. He could not see that the I 

had any position whatever there. At the close, 
however, he thanked him on behalf of the town 
for the advice and information he had given. 
The Government Inspector, in remarking that 
he should have to report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether there was any necessity for 
them to take steps in the matter at once, ex- 
pressed his opinion that from what he had heard 
and seen the Rural Sanitary Authority had only 
done their duty in bringing the subject before 
the Board. 

Chepstow.—The members of the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority have met to discuss what steps 
should be taken with the view to arrest the 
ravages of scarlet fever now prevailing in the 
district. The local sanitary inspector stated 
that since the last meeting scarlet fever had 
broken out at Broadwell and Morriston. Dr. 
Bond, the medical officer, in answer to the 
chairman, said that the only suggestion he could 
make as to a means of arresting the spread of 
contagion was, that two cottage hospitals, #.e., 
cottages to which sufferers from fever could be 
removed, and where ‘they could be attended by 
the medical officers of the union, and nurses 
appointed by the committee, should be erected 
in different parts of the union. With regard to 
the cost, he instanced the system adopted at 
Cirencester, where what was known as one of the 
old post-houses was fitted up as a cottage hos- 
pital, and was occupied by a man and his wife, 
the latter of whom attended as a nurse upon 
patients who were brought in, at a remuneration 
of 10s. per week, and after the patients had 
recovered, the premises were thoroughly disin- 
fected, and the house was occupied by the old 
people as before, the cost of this arrangement 
being comparatively very trifling. He con- 
sidered it was the duty of sanitary authorities to 
do all that lay in their power, and at any cost, 
to check the spread of contagion. Disinfection 
was simply a palliative ‘measure. The only 
remedy, in his opinion, was isolation. It was 
ultimately agreed that the local sanitary inspector 
should make inquiries as to the sites for the erec- 
tion of cottages suitable for hospitals at different 
points of the district, and report to the next 
meeting. It was also agreed that the clerk be 
instructed to write to the Chepstow Local Board 
—the Urban Sanitary Authority—asking them 
to appoint a deputation to meet this committee 
to consider the subject of erecting a joint cottage 
hospital for Chepstow and the adjoining portion 
of the rural sanitary district. 








SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae Autumn Excursion of the Sussex Archao- 
logical Society was made to Polegate, the special 
object being to visit Wilmington to inspect the 
recently restored “Long Man.” About fifty 
members arrived at Polegate. Several of the 

walked the distance. 

Arrived at Wilmington, which is situated just 
at the foot of the Downs, the party first visited 
the Church, which, however, beyond its age, 
furnished but a smal! amount of interest. 

The Rev. Mr. Ellman, rector of Berwick, drew 
attention to the large amount of chalk used in 
the construction of the edifice, endorsing the 
opinion of an eminent architect that chalk could 
be profitably used in such buildings. To be 
safely utilised it required burning to such an 
extent as to get the pit-damp from it, when, 


being thus properly seasoned, it would last for | school 


centuries. 

Leaving the church, the party started for the 
rime: and, on turning the bend in the road, 
fi themselves in full view of the “ Long 
Man,” which, thanks to its restoration, “stood 
out” with excellent effect. The “Long Man,” 
or Wilmington Giant, is an outline cut in the 
turf on the side of the Downs, representing the 
nude figure of a gigantic man. Its arms are 
partly extended, and it supports with each hand 
a staff, each of which is as long asthe figure. Its 
execution is artistic, although its immensity—it 
is 240 ft. in height—gives it, on a close inspec- 
tion, a rude appearance. From the Priory, how. 
ever, it bears the appearance of a well-propor- 
tioned figure, standing upright. The “Long 
Man” has been restored by subscription, under 
the direction of the Sussex Archwological 
Society, who, before proceeding with the work, 

took the advice of Mr. Phené, F.8.A. 
Mr. Phené, at the request of the company, 


gave his reasons for attributing to the “ Giant” 
a great antiquity, and for esteeming it an object 
of intense interest. 

In reply to a question as to the meaning of the 
staves held by the figure, Mr. Phené said that he 
had had a diagram placed in his hands which 
represented them as a rake and a scythe, and 
transformed the figure into that of a hay-maker, 
tie and all complete. If they were right in as- 
suming that the figure was Oriental in its origin, 
they could hardly accept that. The staves might 
or might not be intended for the instruments 
named ; but it was probable that their meaning 
was lost. Probably they had an astronomical or 
solar purpose; for it might be taken as a fact 
that similar figures to this were used by the 
ancients as measurements of time as 
as watches and clocks were now used. Some of 
these remains went further, and assisted in 
determining the seasons. 

We have received a strong condemnation of 
the manner in which this cutting in the turf has 
been restored and doctored, but we are nogat ; 
this moment in a position to offer an opinion on 
the subject. 


ARTIZANS’ HOUSES IN DUNDEE. 


Tue Dundee Working Men’s Building Com- 
pany, we are informed, are about to erect two 
blocks of concrete houses for artizans. -There 
will be two rows of houses, with gardens be. 
tween, and each facing 50-ft. streets. The rows 
will each be 470 ft. in length, while the distance 
from the face of the one block to that of the 
other will be 146 ft., representing the ground 
covered by the blocks and gardens. There will 
be twenty-two blocks in all, each containing six 
houses, two on each floor. The blocks will be 
three stories high, without attics. There will 
be twelve blocks of three-roomed houses, and 
ten bloeks of two-roomed houses. Each house 
has within itself a W.C. and scullery. This is 
one of the best features of the scheme, but the 
closets are badly placed for ventilation. 














HAVERSTOCK-HILL SCHOOLS. 


THESE schools have been opened. They stand 
on a plot of ground between the Prince of 
Wales’s-road and Haverstock-hill, having com- 
munication from each, and consist of two sepa- 
rate and detached buildings, one devoted to the 
_—< infants, and the other to that of boys and 
girls. 

The infant schools are built in the form of a re- 
versed "1, and consist of two large rooms, 40 ft. by 
26 ft., which can be thrown into one by means 
of sliding doors, with two class-rooms attached, 
20 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., at the end, adjoining the 
other end, but entirely se from the 
school-rooms, are the babies’ rooms, 20 ft. by 
= ft., also available as one by means of sliding 

oors. 

The schools and babies’ rooms are fitted with 
galleries to seat the children, according to the 
usual method adopted by the School Board. 

The schools for boys and girls will be con- 
ducted on the German system, and consist of 
ten large class-rooms, surrounding a central hall 
74 ft. by 41 ft., each class.room averaging 25 ft. 
by 22 ft., capable of holding from forty to sixty 
semana — of these ne yar are divided 

'y sliding doors, and others by fixed glass parti. 
tions, onl the whole have thelr space devoted to 
the use of the pupils’ desks, arranged in steps, 
so that the teacher has a distinct view of each 
scholar in his class. This is peculiar to this 


The central hall is covered with an iron and 


glass roof, partially ceiled with matched board. | of 
ing. The acoustical results arising from this ar- | cooking 


rangement are said to be good. Means for 
warming and ventilation are provided by Chap. 
man’s patent stoves. 

The floors consist of wood cubes laid on con- 
crete. Attached to the schools are teachers’ 
rooms, with lavatories and cloak-rooms for the 
children. 

The master’s house stands in a pleasant 


coten, We eerie s Wigs Hg Seen ¢ 


ilding. 

The sanitary conveniences are placed at some 
distance from the buildings, access to them being 
obtained by covered-ways. 

The school and class rooms will accommodate 
about 1,000 children. E means have been 
taken to provide for their th and comfort 





ee in the buildings. 





Ample playgrounds are attached for boys, 


irls, and infants, the former entering from 
F-erostensh and the lniber iesaiientiaciiacs. 


The schools are built from the d of 
Mr. E. R. Robson, the architect to the 
Board for London, and are carried ont in the 
style known as that of Queen Anne. The works 
have been executed by Messrs. Wall, Brot! 
of Kentish.town; the iron and glass roof being 
aera pe fixed by Messrs. Riley, Brothers, of 


3 acted for 
the as clerk of works. 
The amount of the contract for the building 
was a little over 9,0001. 





THE ASSESSMENT OF TRAMWAYS. 

Ar the Edinburgh Court of Sessions, Lord 
Ormidale sitting as Lord Ordinary, had before 
him the appeal made by the Glasgow Tramway 


ment valuer. The Vale of Clyde tramways were 
valued by Mr. Dods at 200/. per mile. Upon 
the portion of their in G 

were willing to pay this sum, bu 
section of their line from Greenock to Gourock, 
which as they maintained is 
they demurred to paying on so large 
From the statement of the Dean of 
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the result of which was that the val 
been reduced to 1151. odd per mile, and 
valuation of 1,2301. brought down to 61 
appeal was accordingly sustained, and 
ordered to be made in the valuation-roll in 
accordance with theagreement. With regard to 
the Glasgow tramways, the valuation last year 
was fixed at 2001. per mile, but this that 
sum was raised by Mr. Dods to 5001. Fho-eme 
against this valuation, on the 
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mile for thirteen miles. The company’s valua- 
tion was 4,7861., or about 3001. per mile. The 
parties agreed to add these sums together, and 
take the half, or 5,7001., as the valuation for the 
current year. With respect to the 2,0001. 
included in Mr. Dods’s valuation for stables, inas- 
much as the stables had been entered in the 
valuation-roll by the assessor for the burgh 
Glasgow, the Lord Ordinary directed, in order 
to avoid the danger of double assessment, that 
these should not be included in the valuation- 
roll made up by Mr. Dods. 


“ 








RAISED CHANCELS IN DEVONSHIRE, 


Sim,—TI should be glad to learn if there is a 
Devonshire church of which the floor of 
chancel at the point of separation (where the 
screen stands or would stand) between it and the 
nave is raised more than one step above the 
floor of the nave. Ifany of your readers would 
point out an instance, with the date or style of 
the church, I should be greatly obliged. 


g 








COOKING IN LODGINGS. 
Sin,—Having had occasion lately to 
my domicile, I searched several of the 
and south-western suburbs of the metropolis 


The fact is that in most, if 
not all, of the suburban districts, the of 
speculative builders has outbuilt the for 
genteel houses, and the result is 
numbers 
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the same, so that when dirty all that is req 
pan ant nem Rap tend Papen 
A PLASTERER, 














At this moment, sir, the Builder is responsible 
if I have water on the brain. In last week’s 


“BQ very gracious of water 
(methought), always to be trying to find its 
level. I like it for it. Then why not let it, as 
thus? Leicester-square is a sort of whiteelephant. 


Why should not the overflow in any new arrange. | )")" 


ment disport itself in 


Trafalgar-square; and | and 
then, if it be not exhausted by the effort (and 


other people be so minded), let it go on and play 
any fantastic trick it may be asked to do before 
the Horse Guards in St. Jamee’s Park, and then 
run away to the Aquarium somebody we 
are to have at Westminster some of thowe days? 
A. 








“DAMP STRONG-ROOMS.” 
S1m,— Your correspondent “ C.,” who wishes to 
find a'remedy for damp in his strong-room, would 
do well to pause before adopting the 


sto 
suggested by’ Mr. Robert MeDermett, of“ de- a 


ee 2 Saas oar nick 
on the floor of the room, or he may put it 
Fale anagaet aor og. o pogaa pawae 

e modes thus verbatim quoted he will speedil 
find his pom and parchments . 
destroyed by the action of the lime, as a little 
Sadie of Mems-aninnensl toa 
satisfy him. 
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to the floor of the strong-room from a warmed 
chamber above. This may be done by carrying 
2.in. zinc tube from 2 in. above the floor of 
room, up throngh an inside apartment 
to within 6 in. of the ceiling of any 

was 
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Books Received. 


| Elementary History of Art: an Introduction to 


as to that, but even I can answer for it that whatever! Ancient and Modern Architecture, Sculpture 

their practice, they have the of being more correct} Painting, and Music. By N. D’ANveRs, with 

in statements than Mr. has as learnt 

to be. 4. * a Preface, by T. Rocer Switn, F.R.I.B.A, 
Mold, London: Asher & Co. 1874 


Tus is the modest and not unsuccessful result 
of an attempt at the production of a book that 
may be placed in the hands of those whose 
acquaintance with art has yet to be made, and 
who wish to make it from the beginning. It is 
called an “ Elementary History of Art,” and is 
intended a3 an introduction to the intelligent 


Having submitted the above to Mr. Griffith, to prevent 
a that gentleman writes es 


“To oceupy the i 
controversy be very distasteful to your and your 
~ sea feelings: I will therefore briefly reply to Mr. 

organ’s in’ A 

Mr. M a want of knowledge by calli 
Roman Catholics, ate ee independani und 
Baptists, Nonconformists ; onconformists form a 
sect of themselves, 


the | the framework of a Guide to the History of 
Art which is in use in the schools of Germany ; 
bat it has the merit of referring to any example, 
or copy, of the several works which it mentions 
as istic, which is to be found in the 
British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, 








BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


Tur following case was heard at the last sittings of the 
Middlesb h police-court. 

The defendan were Mr. John Potts, builder, and 
Matthew Hind, house-owner, and _ el ee 


which it is possible to 


bein ns intending to erect certain new buildings,—to 

wit, ‘ve shops and ‘ -houses,—gave the requisite | fact, so much is this the case, that we doubt 

notice thereof, a4 tty. detailed plana znd sections of | Wether it is possible satisfactorily to combine 
a ee a eee 

which said plane were approved by shessid Urben Seuitsty | the history that is the care of the writer. And 

sey the said surveyor, it wae found that certain things | even here, the care that has been taken not to 

had been done co said plans and sections, | omit names of artists, has collected so many, that 


itis impossible to do more in many instances, 
than merely to mention them. 

There is another point which bears, not alone 
on this volume, but on almost all the illustrated 
art works of a popular nature published in this 


to obey 
ted 
i the said Urban 
Authority, ede oe ert, hun dithe natty iaveck jecuniag,.. Wa refer to tho absence of original 
case and pro g : illustrations. same remark applies to works 
a ae end Mr. | Of science, as well as of art. The English pub- 


lisher, as arale (and a most unfortunate and mis. 
chievous rule it is) deals in second-hand illustra. 
tions. He contents himself with casts of French 


ime. He did so, and found the - 
used, instead of being 9 in. 0 in., were Shin. by and thus at once lowers the most interesting 
in,, and that the beams, instead of ing 15in, by 12 in., work that he eink to the of = copy or 
were 134 in. by 10 in. It would be sufficient to show that brings rank c 
there was a deviation and it would be for | @ We are aware that to provide, as 
the to consider whether. the story posts Sad. in this “ of Art,” 120 wood. 
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every way more desirable, than the reissue of 
well-known engravings. Again, there should be a 
unity of treatment with respect to illustration. 
The want of such a quality destroys the beauty 
of a book. When we find a somewhat staring 
portrait of Carl Maria von Weber to occupy the 
same space on one page that is allotted to a 
section of the entire height of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, on another, while the Moses of Michel- 
angelo, on a third page, out-tops both, we are 
struck with a sense of incongruity. A small 
number of really good wood-cuts, in the place 
of this mercenary army, would be far more in ac- 
cordance with the artistic feeling of the letter- 


Tess. 

5 The addition of music to the fine arts of de. 
sign is a feature of the book as to which much 
may be said in praise, and something in dis- 
praise. If we look at a book as intended to give, 


for the first time, general ideas as to art, to a/ gers, 


person altogether ignorant of the subject, there 
is a convenience in the additon of music. On 
the other hand, it is not so easy to see where to 
draw the line, if the old order be abandoned. 
Music, no doubt, under one aspect, is an exact 
science. As a graceful source of sensuous 
delight, it may be called a fine art. But, in that 
sense, it joins hands with poetry, with the 
drama, and even with the great round of popu- 
lar amusements. We recommend our readers, 
however, to form their own opinions as to the 
advisability of the arrangement of the book in 
question, rather from its pages than from our 
own. They will thank us for the introduction. 








Bliscellanen, 


The Art Loan Exhibition at Lynn.— 
This exhibition has attained large dimensions, 
and promises to be a successful affair. The in- 
augural proceedings took place on Monday in 
last week, when the Mayor, explained that 
the Exhibition had for its object the increase of 
fands for the restoration of St. Margaret’s 
Charch. The purpose of the committee is to re- 
store the building to its pristine condition, and 
also to embellish it with all the architectural 
improvements of the present age. Captain 
Gurney said, one thing which had led to success 
had been that the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh had lent their 
names as patrons. The Prince had sent a pictare, 


. by Landseer; and also a Mosaic picture. Thanks 


were dne to Lord Townshend, who had sent the 
Belisarius picture, valued at 10,0001. at his own 
risk. He had also sent other pictures by well- 
kaown artists. Sir William Ffolkes had almost 
stripped his hall for the Exhibition. In 
aidition to the various groups of art works, 
the exhibition is rich in china and porcelain 
curiosities and antiquities of several kinds. A 
few pictures by local artists and amateurs are 
exhibited for sale, wholly or partly for the benefit 
of the restoration fund. In the “ selling class” 
the committee have made @ hit by the sale of a 
picture by the late David Cox, which was 
lent them by Mr. Richard Bagge, with the 
promise that all they could make over and above 
5001. ‘should go to the fand. It was sold for 
600l. to a dealer, thus realising a very acceptable 
contribution. The picture is one of an open, 
heathy country, is of no remarkable character, 
and of moderate size; and it is said that Mr. 
Bagge obtained it by exchange with the late 
Dr. Cotton for a freehold house not worth above 
1001. But the painter was then living, which 
makes all the difference. The attendance at 
the exhibition has been very good. 

The Colosseum.—Again it is asserted that 
the Colo.seum in Regent’s Park will be demo- 
lished, and on the site a number of palatial 
mansions will be erected. The site upon 
which the building stands, together with the 
grounds, is nearly an acre in extent, and has 
@ frontage to the park of about 250 ft. in 
length. The story is, that the Cyclorama at the 
rear of the Colosseum, and having its frontage to 
Albany-street, formerly used for panoramic pur- 
poses, but which has also been closed for some 
years, is likewise about to be taken down. 
Until within the last few weeks it was expected 
that this building would be purchased by the 
Royal Academy of Music, and altered internally 
so as toadapt it to the performances of that 
body; but this intention having been abandoned, 
p Borage re nye to take the building 
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Railway Passenger Traffic Statistics.— 
The number of passengers conveyed on railways 
in England and Wales, the aggregate length 
being 11,043 miles, in the year 1870 was 
288,632,921, including 27,004,386 first class, 
66,736,823 second class, 194,891,712 third class, 
and 118,110 season-ticket holders. The aggre 

gate number of miles travelled by the trains was 
72,362,063. In the year 1873 the aggregate 
number of conveyed on 11,369 miles 
in England and Wales was 401,465,086, in- 
clouding 32,474,219 first class, 62,866,761 second 
class, 306,124,106 third class, and 257,470 season- 
ticket holders, showing an increase of 326 miles 
of railway, and in the number of passengers 
112,832,165, of which 5,469,833 were first class, 
111,232,349 third class, and 139,360 season. 
ticket holders; but there was a decrease of 
3,870,062 in the number of second-class passen- 
owing, probably, to the change initiated by 
the Midland Railway Company in 1872, of con- 
veying third-class gers by all trains, and 
which was immediately adopted by all the other 
railway companies. The number of second- 
class passengers conveyed in the year 1870 was, 
as stated, 66,736,823; but in the year 1871 the 
number increased to 73,011,105, being an in- 
crease of 6,274,282. In the same year there was 
an increase in the number of first-class passen. 
gers of 3,088,152, and in the number of third. 
class passengers of 30,557,591. The number of 
miles run by the passenger trains in 1873 was 
78,724,510, showing an increase over 1870 of 
6,362,447 train miles. 


The Late Mr. William Allan.—The death 

of Mr. William Allan, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, has been announced. 
By this event trade-unionism has lost one of 
ite ablest and most active supporters. Mr. 
Allan’s connexion with the a Se 
over a period of thirty years. He was the foun 
of the gprmncreasbenrs: | system in trade-unionism. 
At the last meeting of the Amalgamated 
Engineers it was resolved that the i 
should take into hand all arrangements of the 
funeral ; and it was stated farther that the lead- 
ing working men’s societies of the metropolis 
wished to be well represented on that occasion. 
The meeting passed a vote of condolence with 
the family of their late fellow-worker. A testi- 
monial consisting of a gold watch, chain, and 
locket, and a purse of sovereigns, was lately 
presented to Mr. Allan. The total amount 
raised, says Capital and Labour, was “only 
91l. lls. 3d.; and even of this amount the 
different unions aj to have contributed com- 
paratively little, while the trade organisation 
with which Mr. Allan is identified is mainly 
conspicuous by its absence. . . . Being unwell 
at the time of the presentation, and not im- 
probably annoyed at the result, he seems to have 
deputed the task of acknowledgment to one of 
his friends.” 
Stone Implements at Alderley - edge 
Copper Mines, Cheshire.—Some miners, at 
work on the Edge, came upon a large collection 
of stone implements, consisting of celts or adzes, 
hammer-heads or axes, mauls, &c. Some were 
lying upon the sand and gravel, from 1 ft. to 
2 ft. below the surface, along with foreign 
boulders and pebbles belonging to the Drift 
period, but not thus necessarily indicating that 
period as the period of manufacture probably : 
others had been left in some old diggings of the 
copper ore, from 3 yards to 4 yards in depth. 
Nearly the whole have been rudely made, and 
were more or less smashed, and they appeared to 
have been thrown aside as useless, and were pro- 
bably the waste of a rude mano of such 
implements. The specimens consist of different 
materials, viz., chert, syenites, basalts, felstones, 
porphyries, greenstones, silurian grits, lime- 
stones, &c., which are erratic, and abound in the 
drift about Macclesfield. Along with the above 
are those of the local drift, as hard ganister 
sandstones, from the lower coal-measures, and 
quartzites, from the second division of the Yore- 
dale rocks. 


Opening of a New English Church in 
Brussels.—On the 15th of October, were cele- 
brated the opening services of the first English 
Church built in Belgium by the unaided efforts 
of the British and American residents. The new 
church is situated in the Rue Stassart, in the 
centre of the English quarter. It is in the 
Gothic style of the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, and is capable of seating some six 





hundred persons, with painted windows, b 
O’Connor & Taylor, of London. 
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New Church at Polegate.—A 


movement is on foot for a church on a 
site offered by Mr. Owen J. A. Faller. 
near the station. The amount already promised 
is 8711. Mr. F. ©. 8. Roper will give to the 
Polegate Church Committee on Easter Monday 
next 5001., on condition that 2501.,in addition 
to the sum wirendy_pommieats be paid into the 
bank by that day, that the patronage 
proposed church be vested im the ove 
diocese. Subscriptions to be receiv 
London and Provincial Bank, Eastbourne, 
towards the 2501. required. Mr. R. K. Blessley, 
of Eastbourne, attended the committee, who 
made a final examination of the plans he had 
prepared for the church, and it was decided to 
submit them to the Diocesan Society, with a 
view to obtaining a building grant, and, in the 
i instructed 


out the specifications, and advertise for tenders 
for putting in the foundations and erecting a 
nave next spring. It has been longand urgently 
required, for the population is on the increase, 
and has already outgrown considerably the 
capacity of the little schoolroom. 

Brickmaking .—The pugmill is 
formed, according to the invention of Mr. Steven, 
of Glasgow, with two diametrically opposite 
lateral outlets at or near its bottom, and beneath 
each outlet there is a slide fitted to reciprocate 
horizontally in guides formed in the framing. 
Each slide is formed with two mould cavities to 
receive the clay, and when one end is at the 
outlet being filled, the other is beyond it at one 
side or the other having the brick pushed down- 
wards out of it by a piston or delivering plate. 
These delivering plates, of which there are 
four, are worked by heavy crossheads, which are 
raised by cam surfaces, which may be formed or 
fixed on the upper side of the bevil wheel on the 
pug-mill shaft. When it is considered desirable 
to compress the clay in the ae or 
plungers are for that purpose fitted to work 
down through the pug-mill outlets. These 
plangers are acted on by levers on a transverse 
horizontal shaft, which has a third lever fixed on 
its middle, having a connecting-rod jointed to it, 
that is acted on by a cam, crank, or eccentric 
on the second-motion or first-motion shaft. 
Great Western Docks, ith.—Some 
extensive and important property at Plymouth 
having been acquired by the Great Western, 
Bristol and Exeter, and South Devon Railway 
Companies, a very handsome testimonial, in the 
shape of a massive epergne, has been presented 
at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, to 
Mr. Alexander Hubbard, late chairman of the 
Dock Company, in recognition of the indefatigable 
way in which he, as representative of the late 
directors, had the affairs of the com. 
pany, conducting them from a very low condition 
to one of ity. The tation was made 
by Mr. Ellis, director of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, and speeches highly eulogistic of Mr. 
Hubbard’s exertions were made by Mr. Rooker, 
Mayor of Plymouth; Mr. Woolcombe, chairman 
of the South Devon Railway; Sir Massey Lopes, 
lord of the Admiralty ; and other gentlemen. 
Corrosion of Tin and Tin-lined Water- 
pipes.—from an advance sheet of the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry we glean the following :— 
We give briefly some of the results of our own 
practical experience, ing over more than 
twenty-five years, regarding the action of water 
on lead coh tin pipes. We have during this 
time put into and taken out from wells, 
springs, and aqueducts thousands of feet of tin 
and tin-lined pipes, and in no instance within our 
recollection, w we have seen the interior 
surface of any of those pipes after a year’s use, 
have we failed to discover more or less corrosion. 
Spring and well water seem to act upon the tin 
quicker than pond or river water. Hundreds of 
feet of block-tin pipe which we have put into 
wells we have been called upon to replace with 
new after ten or twelve years’ use, the old pipes 
being so corroded as to be useless. 

Proposed New Pablic Hall, Thirsk.—The 
scheme for this building seems to have met with 
a fair share of public favour. A great waly of 
the shares required for the erection of the 
have been already taken up. The ee ah 
posed is 2,5001., divided into 2,500 shares of 11. 
each; 1s. per share payable on application, and 
the balance of 19s. as required. The building 
has to seat 500, together with ante-rooms, suit- 
able for concerts, balls, lectures, clubs, disous- 
sions, societies, committees, public meetings, and 





for every other for which large gather- 
ings of spla’taaly on Helga 
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Enlargement of Locke Park, Barnsley.— 
Som - twelve orfourteen years agothe widow of the 
late Mr. Joseph Locke, the well-known engineer, 
presented about 18 acres to the town for a public 
park, and, in 1866, a statue of Locke was placed 
in the park by the Institution of Engineers. The 
park is now a beautiful one, and ly resorted 
to by the inhabitants. Miss McCreery, sister of 
the jate Mrs. Locke, has intimated her intention 
of placing a memorial in the tothe memory 
of her sister, and, in the ime, has presented 
the corporation with three parcels of land as an 
addition to the park. This addition will make 
the park about 40 acres in extent. The donor 
also intends to erect a tower of observation at 
the highest part of the park, from which splendid 
views of the surrounding district can be had. 


hter by a Road Sarveyor.— 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, coroner, held an inquest on 
Wednesday, touching the death of Mrs. Lupton, 
who died on Monday from injuries received on 
the 6th inst. The lady was returning from a 
visit to her brother, Counsellor Tankard, when 
her carriage was upset, and she was thrown vio- 
lently on the pavement. The accident hap- 
pened just outside the boundary of 
Bradford, and within the district of the Pudsey 
Local Board. A drain had been dug in the road 
and the soil left in a heap on the highway with- 
out a light or any other ion. John 
Baker, the road surveyor to the Local Board, 
was found guilty of manslaughter for neglecting 
to order a light to be placed atthe spot. He 
was committed for trial at the next Leeds 


Remunerative Prison Labour.—At the 
Sussex sessions at Lewes, Lord Chichester pre- 
siding, the visiting justices on the first 
nine months’ working of the new system of 
industrial labour in Lewes prison. The gross 
value of the manufactured goods was 2,600l. 
auring the period named. The cost of materials 
and of every expense connected with the work 
amounted to 2,1001., leaving a balance of 5001. 
on the right side as the net return for the labour 
of the prisoners employed. The report states 
that some little difficulties had arisen in getting 
the manufactured goods readily into the market, 
but that time and perseverance would put this 
right. The visiting justices were perfectly 
satisfied with the results. The report was 
adopted, 


York.—At a cost of about 3001. the city has 
been polled on the question of the proposed 
Skeldergate Ferry Bridge, adopted by the cor- 
poration, and this has resulted in a majority of 
abont double votes in favour of the project. 
Application will at once be made to Parliament 
for power to carry out the construction, a design 
having already been furnished by Mr. Page, the 
engineer, for a bridge which is to cost 30,0001. 
The structure will open in the centre for the 

of vessels.——A new cigar factory for 
oi John Bellerby & Son, of the St. George’s 
Works, has been erected under the supervision 
of Mr. W. G. Penty, architect. The formal open- 
ing of the new bui (the chief room of which 
ea ft. by 30 ft., and 18 ft. high) has taken 
place. 


Tannelling Niagara.—There is a project 
for cutting a railway tunnel under the fall. If 
the preliminary survey of Mr. William Wallace, 
an engineer, is to he trusted, no insuperable 
difficulties either of a material or financial de- 
scription need be feared. The length of the 
tunnel proper from shore to shore is given at 
about 1,000 yards, while the cuttings on both 
banks will extend to nearly thrice that distance. 
Mr. Wallace prudently declines to give any esti- 
mate of the cost of this undertaking, but many 
people residing on the spot, and acquainted with 
the geological formation of the district, believe 
the tunnel can be made at a cost not exceeding 
@ million dollars. It remains tobeseen whether 
the profits resulting from the work will form 
an equivalent for the desecration of a spot 
heretofore famed for grandeur and sublimity. 


Novel Railway Experiment.—The pro. 
moters of the Mid-Northern Railway, which is 
intended to connect the Great Eastern and 
Northern systems at Swinton, near Rotherham, 
and at Doncaster, have determined to adopt a 
novel, and what they believe will prove an 


attractive, urrangement. All shareholders 
holding 1001. of ordi stock and upwards will 
have the privilege of travelling on any portion 
of the proposed line in carriages at | 


third-class fares. 


| Cremation in New York. — Sir Henry 
Thompson’s plan of cremating the dead has been 
taken up with great earnestness in New York. 
The German Cremation Society in that city, 
numbering about 450 members, have decided on 
erecting a suitable hall, with walls of iron 60 ft. 
by 44 ft., containing a rotunda su by 
eight pillars. In the centre there wi erected 
an altar for ious ceremony, and upon a large 
stand in front of this will be placed the coffin. 
The ceremonies ended, the coffin would be gra- 
dually lowered by means of screws into a far- 
nace, where it would be submitted to a hot-air 
blast of 1,000° Fahrenheit. * It is calculated that 
complete cremation would take place in an hour 
and a half, after which the coffin would be again 
returned to the altar. 


Proposed Breakwater at —At 
an influential meeting composed of gentlemen 
interested in the stone quarries at Swanage, the 
advisability of making a breakwater at that place 
was considered and discussed, and a committee 
and sub-committee appointed to take the pre- 
liminary steps to further this project. The 
Swanage stone is much used for street paving 
and other purposes, and as the carriage of it can 
only be made by vessels from the port the scheme 
for a breakwater will be, if carried out, of great 
consequence in enlarging a trade even now very 
considerable. The meeting was attended 
Captains Pilkington and Goodridge, R.N., who 
expressed themselves in favour of the movement. 
Mr. Bart, of the firm of Mowlem, Burt, & Free. 
man, was also present. 


Street Lamps.—The vestry for the parish of 
St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, bas deter- 
mined to a plan with respect to the street 
lamps ,which has worked usefully at Metro- 
politan and suburban railway stations. The 
vestry has just a resolution to the effect 
that there shall be placed the street-names on 
the lamps at each end, at least, of the roads and 
streets of the parish, in embossed ruby letters on 
glass ground at the back. It is fully expected 
that so usefully will this ‘labelling of lamps act 
as a direction for people in search of streets in 
neighbourhoods with which they are unacquainted, 
that the example set by the vestry referred to 
will be followed generally by the local authorities 
of the metropolis, 


Unveiling of a Statue of Alex. Wilson at 
Paisley.— A monument in memory of Alexander 
Wilson, poet and ornithologist, has been unveiled 
at Paisley, his native town. The site is at the 
north-west corner of the Abbey grounds, and 
opposite the place on which the Clark Town-hall 
is soon to be erected. The monument consists 
of a bronze statue of the poet, 7 ft. 6 in. in 
height, standing on a pedestal of grey granite 
10 ft. in height. Wilson is represented leaning 
against the stump of a tree; behind him is his 
gun; and at his feet are his hat and portfolio, 
with a favourite blue parrot that accompanied 
him in many of his wanderings h the 
forests of America. In his left hand is a bird, 
the plumage of which he is represented as 
admiring. 

New Lines to the Alexandra Palace.— 
Three additional lines of railway communication 
are now being made to the Alexandra Palace. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company are con. 
structing a direct line from their station at 
Bishopsgate ; a new company is forming, ata 
cost of 16,0002., a line from the Enfield Branch 
Junction of the Great Eastern line, a distance of 
four miles, direct into the Palace grounds; 
whilst a third company is engaged on a branch 
line, one mile and a half in length, from the 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway to 
the Ed Branch of the Great Northern 
Railway, and then from Highgate station to the 
Palace. The estimated cost of this enterprise is 
320,0001. 


Southport and the Pneumatic System of 
Drainage.—Captain Liernur’s system of pneu- 
matic drainage is about to be tried in Southport. 
At a meeting of the sewerage committee of the 
town council on Saturday last, Captain Liernur 
was present, and the system, and he 
was Officially asked to report upon the whole 
question of the drainage of Southport, in con- 
nexion with the already existing sewers. Since 
then, Mr. Adam Scott has expressed his willing- 
ness, at his own expense, to put the pneumatic 
system into operation on a trial scale in the 
town, on the basis of the facts and figures dis- 
closed by Captain Liernur’s report. We shall, 





therefore, shortly have an opportunity of seeing 
the system in operation, 








































































Proposed Universal Exhibition in Algiers. 
From a document which has been forwarded to 
the Li Chamber of Commerce it appears 
that it has been decided by the authorities of 
Algiers to hold a grand Exhibition there, to com- 
mence in November, 1875, and continue until 
about the spring of the following year. The 
building will consist of one large central hall, 
with lateral galleries attached, each covering a 
wide area of ground, and affording, it is expected, 
ample accommodation for the articles for exhi- 
bition which will be sent by various countries. 
The organising committee have issued e plan and 
a general specification of the proposed building, 
and they invite contractors to come forward. 


The Richmond Water Supply.—An appli- 
cation has been made to the Local Government 
Board, by the Richmond select vestry, for per- 
mission to borrow 20,0001. for the purpose of 
obtaining a better water supply by sinking an 
artesian well in the chalk. A petition of the 
inhabitants to the same effect has been placed 
in the vestry-hall for signature. Mr. Hawksley, 
C.E., and Mr. Prestwich, have been consulted 
on the subject, and it is stated they are of 
opinion that the scheme is perfectly feasible. 
The proposed reservoirs will be underground in 
Richmond Park, and the Crown authorities have, 
under certain conditions, already given their 


by | consent to this portion of the project. 


The Inventor of Dissolving Views.— Mr. 
Henry Langdon Childe, who was known to a 
previous generation as the father of this inven- 
tion, has died at Mostyn-road, Brixton, in his 
93rd year. He belonged to a family of painters, 
his eldest brother having been president of the 
Society of British Artists. His first magic lan- 
tern was made when he was only in his fifteenth 
‘year. In 1807 he first produced his famous 
dissolving views, which he perfected about the 
year 1818, and exhibited them at the Adelphi, 
then under the management of Mr. Yates. The 
Polytechnic was opened with his great phan- 
tasmagoria, to which he afterwards added the 
chromatrope. 

Fatal Accident at Northumberland 
House.—An inquest has been held at St. 
Martin’s Vestry-hall, on the body of Mr. George 
Graves, a dentist, of Southwark. It appeared 
from the evidence that deceased had purchased 
the gold decorations of the ball-room at Nor- 
thumberland House, and he was superintending 
the removal of the gold, when he walked along 
a wall about 14 in. wide, and missing his foot- 
ing fell heavily to the ground, from a height of 
10 ft. At the hospital it was found he was 
suffering from an injury to the spineand paralysis 
of the lower extremities, and he died on the 9th 
inst. Verdict, accidental death. 


Patal Accident at Reuter’s City Offices. 
The premises in question are being remodelled 
ar= altered by Messrs, Nixon, builders, and 
workmen were engaged in loosing internal brick- 
work in the basement, close to where the safe- 
room formerly stood, when the iron door of the 
room gave way, and fell upon those who were at 
work below. One fellow named Collins 
was dreadfully hurt, and another labourer had 
his legs much injured. The two injured men 
were extricated and removed to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Collins, however, expired from the 
injuries he had received. The other sufferer is 
progressing. The foreman had a narrow escape. 


Doncaster Race-course.—The Race Com- 
mittee of the Doncaster Corporation are pro- 
ceeding with the new course they some time 
since resolved to lay out on the race common, so 
as to escape the hill on the far side, which is 
private , and at present held under a 
lease from Mr. J. W. Childers, which presently 
expires. Ata meeting of the committee held on 
Thursday in last week, plans were received from 
Mr. Godfrey, surveyor, and, after they had been 
considered, it was resolved to advertise for 
tenders for the construction of the new course, 
which is estimated to cost between 2,000/. and 
3,0001. 


The late Sir W. Fairbairn.—At a meeting 
of the leading citizens of Manchester, convened 
by the mayor, and held recently, it was agreed 
that a public subscription should be opened for 
the purpose of establishing a suitable permanent 
memorial in Manchester of the late Sir William 
Fairbairn. The form of the memorial selected 
was a statue and e scholarship, or other suitable 
endowment, in connexion with the engineerirg 
and mechanics’ classes at Owen’s College. 
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For alterations at 125, Charch-street, Croydon. Mr. 
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want of a suitable meeting-place either for 
temperance or any other purposes at Norley has 
long been felt, and steps have for some time 
been in progress to supply this want by the 
erection of a temperance hall in the village. The 
site chosen is opposite the smithy, on what 
is known as the Smithy Close. The dimen- 
sions of the hall will be 45 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft., and 
it will be capable of accommodating 300 and 
on emergencies 400 persons. The style will be 
of the Gothic type, of pressed brick, and Mr. 
James Kirkham, of Runcorn, has contracted for 
the building. 

New Almshouses at Salisbury. — The 
foundation-stone has been laid of the block of new 
endowed almshouses for aged couples (Hussey’s 
Charity), which are about to be erected at the 
top of Castle-street, on the site of the old build. 
ings of the original endowment, which have 
recently been pulled down. The mayor (Mr. H. 
Brown) and the members of the corporation 
attended the ceremony in their robes, together 
with the trustees of the charity. 


City Liberal Club.—The old buildings on the 
freehold site of the proposed City Liberal Club 
in Walbrook are being actively dismantled. The 
architects who are preparing competitive designs 
for the new club-house are required not to send 
them in later than the 24th of November. It has 
been already decided that the building is to be 
in the Italian style, with a fagade of Portland 
stone, which may be relieved with other stones 
and with metal. 


Etruscan Monuments.—The Italian journals 
state that Monsignor Liverani, a Roman 
has discovered a method of interpreting the in. 
scriptions on the ancient Etruscan monuments. 
He has devoted much time to the study of the 
subject at Chiusi, where Etruscan monuments 
exist in greatabundance. He is about to publish, 
at Siena, an account of his discovery. 


Abolition of Second-class Carriages.— 
In their half-yearly report, issued lately, the 
directors of the Anglesea Central Railway Com- 
pany direct attention to the fact that the second. 
class on their railway has been abolished since 
the beginning of the present year, and that the 
restriction of passenger traffic to first and third 
class has produced an appreciable increase in 
the receipts. 

Gift to Sheffield.—Mr. Alderman Jessop, 
steel manufactarer, Sheffield, has presented 
Brooklyn House, in a suburb of the town, to the 
committee of the Hospital for Women. He has 
instructed them to erect upon the vacant 
such buildings as they may require, and he will 
a the cost, amounting in all to about 

2, . 


Gift of a Library and Museum to 
Hereford.—A free library and museum, the 
gift of Mr. J. Rankin, of B n, has been 
opened at Hereford. The day was observed as 
@ general holiday, and in the evening there was 
@ grand display of fireworks. The Cathedral 
bells throughout the day rang joyous peals. 


Forest Hili.—A lecture-hall was opened in 
this suburb on Tuesday last. It has been 
erected entirely by private donations. Mr. 
F. J. Horniman gave the site, and the archi- 


tect, Mr. Vicars, his services. The builders | stchit 


were Messrs. Watson, Brothers. The 
was brought to a conclusion by a presentation 
of plate to the architect. 


The Art Union Plate.—Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to accept from the 
Council of the Art Union of London an im. 
pression of the plate of the current year, en- 
graved by Mr. Stocks, R.A., from Maclise’s 
great wall-painting of “‘ Wellington and Blucher 
meeting after Waterloo,” which adorns the Royal 
Gallery, Westminster Palace. 


tan Municipal Association.— 
The Home has appointed to receive 
@ deputation from this Association on Wednes- 
day, 28th inst., in support of the proposal to im. 
— the et of London, by extending 
e Corporation London i 
— S over the entire 
An Athenian Donor.—A resident in Athens 
has announced his intention of settling 6,0001. 
rer annum on Greece, for the benefit of the 
cea ori Sv tal ope Ss 
prem Piya § to spend it that 


premises for this company, the by Mr. 
W. Paice, architect, was hae gg ne Aare 
alee ste tee esierer et 


Royal Patriotic Schools, Wandsworth.— 
Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., have 
been instructed by the Royal Commissioner to 
investigate and report upon the sanitary 
arrangements of these institutions. 








TENDERS 


warehouse in J . 
Messrs. Herbert Ford & R. L. Neceth denna m8 
Quantities supplied :— 
































































































































Gammon & Sons ....c0rsever-ceserees £7,336 0 0 
Downs & Co 7,198 © O 
Browne & Robi 6,731 0 0 
SRR? SE HOUND sikgnctccnncessocmnease 6,692 0 0 
omek te tend 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .....00....... 6,540 0 0 
oe 6,443 0 0 
camera aby 6,375 ° ° 
Adamson &S0n8 ......cccs0cecr- 6,239 0 0 
Brass 6,223 0 0 
oP a ae cctebindbastion oe 6,106 ? : 
mye are saat? eeeere oe nr} 0 0 
For Soeeineen, ee of two 
end th r wonks and boiler ho cottages, be 
erection 0: ine iler 
buildings, for the Wimbledon Sewage Works. Mr. W. H. 
Rowell, engineer :— 
Contract Ni ‘or Ei 
West & Co. sie a tos 00 
Smith & Co. b cane 4 ° 
Btothert & Pitt. seeecerees seeences 5,282 Ps 0 
vi 
Clayton 4,400 0 0 
Powis 4452 0 0 
J. & T. Dale ........+. ehetnawossenianes 4,40 0 0 
ason 4,196 0 0 
Contract No. 7 Engine-house, $e. 
vin “hap cae or ts 00 
Neave & Son. 7,390 0 0 
5,265 0 0 
For i repairs at Clifton-street, Finsbury, for 
Mr, G. Tomkins. Mr. T. T. Green, architect : 
Btaines & BOD .so..cccccrseresessesseeses £384 0 0 
g 362 0 0 
Heeps 38 0 0 
For building house, No. 122, and stables 
and studio in rear of Nos. 121 and 122, for Mr. C. 
Bacon. tities by Mr. Rouse :— 
Gasher & Parley .............0s00-+-. £3,597 0 0! 
Sawyer 2,691 0 0 
Stevens 2,900 0 0 
Brickell ams 9 0 
Ware 2,269 0 0 
Seirere 1900 0 0 
Winslip 1,955 0 0 
Loose 1,900 0 0 
Turrell & Son 1,900 0 0 
Thomas 1,150 0 0 
Reade (withdrawn)...........s000.+ 1,130 0 0! 
For completion of Nos. 5 to 8, Camberland-villas, Acton- 
green, for Mr. H. Cooper. Mr. BK. Monson, jus., 
Quantities supplied :— 
Sian on & Bak in oe 
im: ihicaiseuosercanisias 
Eydmann 1,650 0 0 
Blick 1,624 0 0 
Esden 1,475 0 0 
_ Temple & Forster (accepted)... 1,475 0 0 
For alterations at No. 23, Fins ~place, for the 
Universal Fire Insurance Company. . J. H. Rowley, 
ect 
Cook & Green ......srsecersseveerssee. £075 0 0 
Boyce #07 0:0 
Downs. 49 0 «0 
For Congregational church, school, and minister's 
we ATS oe ee a 
iffiths (Withdrewn)......00—— 965 0 0 








“es 
Joma (accepted) soe neaseeeneresconese D7) 
For Sutton 
rebuilding house, Valance, Kent. Mr, J 


nee & Walls setsiaicervesennnteee 
Anscomb 887 





— 
J 








00 
Brothers 851 
dowd daneagioad 755 9 9 








nee Mr, 
Glasscock 





Cornwell. 00 
Thurgood (accepted).......0..0.0.0+.. 587 0 0! 


For house, exclusive of concrete basement and finish. 


mee caiman 21,000 0 0 


For 4% 4 to publie ry 4 Liverpool, 
Messrs, T. E. Murray & G. H. Thomes, sreicets 





























266 
260 
225 
219 
Coopnen Brothers .ccccssccccovssvevees 215 
Howris & Bowel .cccssssecossscvsesneee 204 
192 
1865 
149 
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For the ereetion of new schools at 
Board. E. RB, 
Messrs. Gardiner, Son, & = 


J 




















ecotfocooeso 
colPeceoo 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R T-—E BA Vi. B-DJ. H-R O-~B. C.-G. T.— 
E. M—H.—W. W.—C. G.—Broad Churchman.—A. M.—T. B. R.— 
H, Son & H.—R. W. W.—J. M. J.—A. G. 0.—B. E. N.—T. C.—C. H.— 
A Btudent.—W. P.—A. J. B.—G. M.—C. F.—C. ©. H,—-D. 1 A— 
Mr. M.—G. W. (shall be happy to hear from him).—W.N. A. (the 
solid tron column, of course).—Arehitect (may insure correctness by 
sending the list of tenders himself),—8. D. (from the School Board 
Offices). —An Old Artist (next week).—A. M. (next week).—T. BR. RB. 


(next week). 

a anne ee eee 
statements of Neto of tenders, Bs. sonah. he sesemmanies 

vy, ae a of the sender, not tor 


Nore.—The responsibility of articles, and papers read ot 
Pept diag oy yo Bled Baym vty 





TRELOAR & SONS, 





COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 
69, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. 











